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THE PREDATOR PROBLEM 


The predator problem which has gradually become so acute locally through- 
out the Commonwealth since Pearl Harbor is not confined to Pennsylvania by 
any means. Many other states are faced with a similar situation, especially 
as it pertains to an increase in the fox populations. As a result fox hunts are 
in vogue in many sections of the country today and are becoming increasingly 
popular with sportsmen who never pitted their wits against sly old Reynard 
before. And these hunts are bearing fruit if one can judge by the reports one 
hears. 


Just as there is “more than one way to skin a cat,” so is there more than 
one method of bagging his fox-ship. One of these methods applied by a group 
of Pennsylvania sportsmen in Warren County is explained in a story on Page 3 
of this issue. Don’t fail to read it as well as the account, on Page 21, of the 
additional bounties offered by several other associations of Keystone sports- 
men in Lancaster County. They have something “on the ball” that is worth 
making note of. 


And for additional suggestions remember that there is a whale of a lot of 
sport chasing foxes with dogs. If you and your friends can pal up with a 
fellow who owns some fox hounds, or some of those little “creeper” or “hole” 
dogs, you will be in for the time of your lives and will get more shooting than 
you can shake a stick at, to say nothing of the results. Dr. H. E. Kilgus, Mem- 
ber of the Commission from Brockway, recently acquired a fine pair of fox 
hounds in a determined effort to assist local hunters in reducing the number 
of bushy-tails in that part of the state, and similarly minded persons elsewhere 
in the Commonwealth are following suit. 


It goes without saying that with all the aroused interest since the Commis- 
sion first made known the serious problem some weeks ago, it will not be 
long ere it will be partially solved—thanks to the usual cooperative spirit of 
our conservation minded citizenry. 


For the sake of those who may misunderstand or criticize, however, let it be 
perfectly clear that the predator campaign is not designed to annihilate any 
wild creature, be it fox, weasel, hawk, owl, etc. It is aimed only at control at 
a time when control is sorely needed. 
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T HIS is the story of an active sportsmen’s organization which 
started out to improve the local small game situation and wound 
up accomplishing their objective, at the same time having a world 
of fun doing it. 

Members of the Warren Field and Stream Club got pretty 
worried last fall when they found fewer rabbits and grouse than 
they had found in previous years, and practically no ringneck 
pheasants. Foxes were plentiful in the county for several years 
but it wasn’t until the first snow fell that the boys found out just 
how many foxes they had. Favorite hunting cover was a mass 
of fox tracks and the game which used to be there was, they 
assumed, preyed upon by the owners of those tracks. Small game 
hunters bagged many more foxes than usual. Deer hunters did 
likewise. So, the club appointed a Fox Hunting Committee which 
outlined a program of hunting the animals with dogs. They held 
a special meeting attended, among others, by Game Protector 
George Norris and two of his friends who had run up against the 
same situation in their counties—Game Protector Miller from But- 
er and Game Protector Sutherland from Mercer. When the 
meeting was over a plan so simple was effected that it couldn’t miss. 
The club decided to stage a vermin hunt. 

A committee was selected to find the territory which showed 
indications of having the greatest concentration of fresh fox tracks. 
This is a full day’s job for no less than four men. When the terri- 
tory for the hunt is decided upon watchers are placed around 
the area on three sides close enough together so that a fox should 
de killed if he tries to get between two men. The area should be 
me-half mile long because foxes usually move out far ahead of the 
drivers. Our drives have been about one-third of a mile wide. 
The area is stepped off to determine how many men it will require 
to cover three sides of it, and each man on the committee must 
know where he is going to place the men assigned to him on the 
day of the hunt. While the watchers are being assigned, the drivers 
are likewise placed, and the signal for the start of the drive is a 
prearranged time. Shots are not a satisfactory signal because some- 
one may see a fox, or an owl, and shoot before the entire group 
is ready thus messing the whole thing up. 

Now the prearranged time has arrived and the drivers start 
through barking like dogs, glad to get moving because it is 16° 
above zero. They move rather slowly because some men are bound 
to have tough going through this three year old slash, and by 
moving slowly the line keeps pretty straight. As they move through, 
the watchers start falling into line, tightening the drive. The din of 
the barking makes a chill run up your back if you see a fox or not. 
Some of the drivers come to a steep ravine and have it pretty 
tough for a time. It would be nice to walk up the ravine instead of 


When it’s 16 degrees above the boys can get pretty enthusiastic over 
hot dogs and coffee. 
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FOXY FOX HUNTING 


Here’s How The Warren Field and Stream Club is Handling Its Local 


Predator Problem--and Boy, Is It Fun? 
By Lenn Donaldson 


climbing the steep bank, but that’s exactly what happened on the 
last hunt we had and two foxes got through the line. So we keep 
plugging. 

The drive is just about half over when a shot is heard, then an- 
other, followed by a regular barrage. - All together twenty-two 
shots are fired and we on the drive are sure we will find at least 
ten foxes laid out for approval and weight guessing. But not so. 
The boys got one and badly wounded another but the excitement is 
high among the watchers because twelve of them got shooting. 
Some had “buckfever,” some were using bird-shot (next time they 
will pour out the bird-shot and fill with BB’s) and most forget to 
lead. Don’t think for a minute when you get a fox going under 
these conditions that -he doesn’t move, and quick. Experienced 
grouse hunters on these drives declared that in their opinion these 
foxes moved as fast as grouse fly—or at least seemed to. They’re 
in high gear and they’re super-charged. 

We get going again, lining up for our second drive. This time 
we only move one fox out and he is badly wounded. It is followed 
for a short distance but beds down four times so one of the boys 
goes home for his coon hounds to see if they will take the trail. 
They take it and make the kill across the ridge in some thick 
hemlock after about a three mile chase. This fox provided shooting 
for eight men, and seventeen shots were fired. Fun? You're not 
fooling. 

Now we go back to our point of beginning where the refreshment 
committee has boiling coffee ready and hot dogs broiled over 
charcoal and a great big fire. The boys who had “buckfever” are 
getting quite a razing and everyone is comparing conditions under 
which they got their shooting, and EVERYONE IS HAVING FUN— 
all 93 men. The two drives took nearly four hours and by the 
time we're through eating it’s time to go home. 

This week-end the committee will line up another hunt to be 
held the following Sunday, and we’re sure that with anything near 
favorable weather we'll have at least 150 men out because men who 
have never belonged to a Sportsmen’s Club are joining us now just 
because of these hunts. Every member who has attended a Fox 
Hunt declares it’s at least as much fun as hunting deer by driving, 
provides more shooting, and holds the club together in an otherwise 
pitiful off-season. Try it in your local cover. It’s a great January, 
February and March tonic. 

The Warren Field and Stream Club (formerly the Izaak Walton 
Club of Warren County) started the year with 49 members and 
ended it with 612. We're just as sure as can be that these fox 
hunts are going to be worth another 200 membership—32 men 
joined us at our meeting last night. Believe me, these hunts are 
fun—and you can spell it with capital letters. 
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Deer will browse as high as they can reach 


standing on their hind legs. 


N comparatively recent issues of GAME 

NEws we carried several articles concern- 
ing deer problems in other parts of the 
country as well as in Pennsylvania. We did 
this for three reasons: 


1. To show the similarity of those prob- 
lems to ours; 


2. To show to what lengths some other 
states have gone in applying remedial meas- 
ures which Pennsylvania had found practical 
and effective throughout the years; and 

3. To acquaint our hunting fraternity with 
the curative methods resorted to by other 
states, it having always been the Commis- 
sion’s feeling that the other fellow has a leaf 
or two in his book of experience worth using. 


Two of the most recent instances of this 
seemingly never ending epidemic of deer- 
itis came to our attention the other day, one 
in the form of a detailed discussion of an 
acute condition which exists in Wisconsin, 
the other an enlightening account of the con- 
trol measures employed in Colorado to regu- 
late the carrying capacity of its big game 
ranges. 

The Wisconsin discussion, covered in a 
23-page bulletin titled “Wisconsin’s Deer 
Problem,” containing an analysis of deer 
over populations in general by Aldo Leopold, 
an account of the Wisconsin problem itself 
by W. S. Feeney, Project Leader of that 
state’s deer research project, and a majority 
report of a Citizen’s Committee selected to 
study conditions in the field in company with 
conservation department experts, is too 
voluminous to reprift.. However, it is worth 
anyone’s while to read if they are seriously 
interested in the subject. Above all it is 
certainly worthy of highlighting briefly, 
which we shall attempt to do, based on sev- 


eral careful readings of the pamphlet plus 
the added advantage of having been visually 
introduced to the problem via a most dra- 
matic Wisconsin Department motion picture 
titled “Starvation Stalks the Herd.” That 
picture will remain indelibly fixed in our 
minds, even though previous experiences 
with starving deer in Pennsylvania should 
have rendered us immune to their suffering. 

But to the story, which in a general way 
is a repetition of our own proverbial and 
periodical difficulties. Summed up, the Wis- 
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A look-see into Wisconsin’s Deer Problem| 
which in many respects is more serious} once 
than our own. 
brief account of how Colorado manages 
its big game. Also some interesting com-|. 
ments on our recent antlerless deer season} jad 
by Randolph Thompson, field lecturer,|% « 
who covered it on special assignment. 
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of such species for several years. Some of 
the more palatable species such as ground 
hemlock and moosewood are exterminated 
by repeated browsing. Other trees and 
shrubs are severely trimmed and eventually 
stunted or killed; but, even under the worst 
conditions, considering all species, a yard is 
never completely and permanently browsed 
ut, for each year there is a certain amount 
of growth which comes back and which 
will carry at least a few deer. 


Cedar and balsam and several other species, 
however, when once browsed clean as high 
as the deer can reach can make no ap- 
preciable comeback below the browse line 
and therefore can be replaced only by the 
gowth of seedling trees. Wisconsin has 
many examples where the food production 
has been greatly reduced and held at a low 
level by repeated overbrowsing. Such areas 
can no longer carry as many deer as they 
once did and there can be no comback as 
long as the deer are eating all of the re- 
production and all of the browse growth. 


In the past three years the deer project 
in Wisconsin, under the direction of project 
leader W. S. Feeney, has examined about 
%0 deer yards or concentration areas, some 
wovering only a quarter section, others sev- 
wal square miles. More than two-thirds of 
the winter yards in the northern part of the 
sate are heavily overbrowsed and in three- 
fuurths the deer are now over the carrying 
capacity on a sustained basis, with the popu- 
lation as it has been for the past three years; 
ie, they have been eating more than the 
current growth of food. About 25% of the 





syards are so severely browsed that no ap- 
apreciable amount of recovery can be ex- 
gj pected in the next 5 or 10 years, even if the 
adeer herds in these areas were reduced be- 


lw their present low carrying capacity. 


“The status of deer yards should always 
be based on the condition of the browse 


found, else by the time the die-off has be- 
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After the snow was gone this deer was found among over-browsed Maple in Drummond 


Area, Bayfield County. 


come readily conspicuous, it is too late to 
apply any preventative management to the 
starvation areas,” states the Wisconsin Report. 
The damage is already done and only less 
deer, time, and extreme measures can bring 
about a comeback. Unfortunately, in many 
places this has already happened. There are 
several reliable reports of starvation condi- 
tions having been reached in some places 
as early as 1935, and in these places the 
deer have continued to pile up and die every 
year since except for the very unusual 
winter of 1941-42. The deer project found 
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Dead deer found near timber cutting operations in Argonne Closed Area, Forest County. 
sam in background. 


very few dead deer during that winter be- 
cause, with few exceptions, there was little 
snow and the deer were able to reach out 
from the yards far enough into the bordering 
summer range for the food to carry them 
through. In the normal winter of 1940-41, 
448 dead deer were found and recorded. 
Over 70% had died from malnutrition and 
starvation; of these more than 80% were 
fawns i.e., deer approximately nine months 
old. During the past winter, ’42-’43, which 
was estimated to be harder on deer than 
usual, over 1400 dead deer were found; 
nearly 80% had died from outright malnu- 
trition and starvation, and in an additional 
10% malnutrition was a contributing cause 
of death. Of the dead deer found, 77% were 
fawns; of these the ratio of bucks to does 
was approximately equal. Occasionally the 
misleading statement has come out that 1200 
or 1300 deer died in Wisconsin last winter. 
Over 1400 deer were found, but since only 
a very small percentage of the total acreage 
of the winter range was cruised this number 
could be multiplied considerably to arrive at 
the actual total starvation losses. 


Wisconsin officials do know, however, as 
far as could be determined by counting live 
fawns and dead fawns, that all of last year’s 
fawn crop was lost in several of the browsed 
out deer yards. 

In Wisconsin the dead deer found are 
always checked for cause of death, first by 
the field bone test, and whenever possible 
by complete autopsy. The field bone test 
is used to determine the presence of star- 
vation. The marrow of the tibia or middle 
rear leg bone is pink or red and jelly like 
in malnutrition or starvation cases. Sports- 
men who find dead deer during the winter 
can easily make this nutrition test for them- 
selves and report their findings to the Game 
Commission. Deer have often been found 
dead from starvation or malnutrition and 
still have a full stomach. This is caused 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Invasion from The South 


N northern New England, where I recently 

lived for two years, they speak of five an- 
nual seasons: Spring, Summer, Autumn, Win- 
ter and March. And, believe me, there is good 
cause for their extra-inclusive listing! March 
is usually an unfriendly month all through 
the Atlantic States north of Virginia and 
hands out impartially generous portions of 
raw winds, snow, slush and sleet. It is this 
rugged climate that greets the first of the 
vast flocks of bird migrants returning from 
their winter vacations in the south. I have 
often wondered if the early robins, grackles 
and bluebirds experience bitter surprise at 
some of the weather that the northern March 
welcoming committee produces, or whether 
these hardy travellers really expect it. I 
have seen robins during a late February 
blizzard, heads nearly buried in _ their 
fluffed-out breast feathers, perched on some 
snow-covered branch, who LOOKED woe- 
begone and unhappy and who seemed to be 
calling themselves all kinds of a fool for 
leaving the sunny south. More than likely, 
however, they were quite comfortable and 
warmer than a man would be in a heavy 
overcoat sitting out the storm. For feathers 
are a wonderful protection against cold. 
Did you ever snuggle under an eiderdown 
quilt of a winter’s night in the unheated 
upper room of a New England farm house? 

For many years I have watched for the 
returning Spring migrants and have kept 
records of their arrivals. In northern New 
England, where they rarely winter, crows 
are the advance scouts of the migrating 
army—Spring’s commandos—the ffirst to 
establish a “beach-head” in the high, winter- 


By Jaceh Bates Abbott 
(Illustrations by the Author) 


swept New Hampshire pastures. Their 
flapping black silhouettes, etched against the 
cold blue sky are welcome signs that Spring 
is not far behind. They invariably appear 
during the first two weeks of March. In 
Pennsylvania, near Philadelphia, crows have 
their nests half built by March 12. I always 
associate the brown-spotted, blue-green eggs 
laid in the deep, bark-lined cup of the crow’s 
bundle of sticks with the blossoming of 
bloodroot in the brown-leaved carpet of the 
forest floor. 

In Chester Valley, seventeen miles outside 
Philadelphia, my records for 1940 show the 
arrivals of the earlier Spring migrants in the 
following order: 


Red-tailed hawk .......... February 4 
See cuieds ee denenneey February 12 
Oe ae | a a re February 18 
LS ee are or errors. February 26 
Purple grackle ............. February 27 
PN NOD: so cn (a cncccnct March 11 
SRR COIR oo a ocaw od iaades March 12 
Ring-necked duck ............ March 12 
Red-winged blackbird ........ March 12 
Bigttfe WATDIOE 4... ix sss .ise0ce March 12 
PE civps«pectonveindd March 12 
NN hs iis sie badewckasoiud March 18 
eS ee oe March 18 
0 ee ee March 25 
DARIEN, un a ch sn wiesiaeaaenalen March 25 
re March 25 
NE ou noc cacckietake March 25 
SEER oc aN a kech pose ene March 27 
BN 5 cis ce Ch ehawace thas April 1 
RS eee re April 1 
Hooded merganser ............. April 1 
Red-breasted merganser ....... April 1 


ES epee SEE TTT April 4 
TUES OURUIE oo 55s Sa ds Ras April 4 
Green-winged teal ............. April 4 
RENNIE ds cp ates 6s cn acne ants April 4 
RNR INN Boa oe sks ss bakewe April 8 
a eer rere April 10 
Yellow palm warbler .......... April 19 


Of these it is possible that the red-tail, 
flicker, hermit thrush and myrtle warbler 
may have wintered in the locality; oc- 
casional hardy individuals often do. Many 
seasons I have seen one or two robins in 
this part of Pennsylvania in every one of 
the winter months. An occasional flicker, 
song sparrow or meadowlark is frequently 
seen braving out the bitter December, Janu- 
ary or February weather; and the silhouette 
of a sparrow hawk, hovering over some 
frozen field, is not an uncommon winter 
sight. 

For me it is great fun to watch for the 
Spring birds and to record with amazement 
how, year after year, certain species will ap- 
pear, often even to the hour, on the identical 
date of previous years. For three years 
while I was living in southern California, 
cliff swallows nested under the roof eaves of 
a stucco garage next door. They appeared 
each year—1931—32—33—on April 3rd., and 
on the last two years built their gourd- 
shaped clay nests within a few inches o 
their 1931 site. 

Myrtles usually form the vanguard of the 
migrating hordes of wood warblers, but some 
*of these winter in Pennsylvania and it és 
difficult to judge whether the flashing yellow 
rumps seen in the late winter or early 
Spring woods belong to early migrants % 
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hardy winter residents. However, when you 
see a yellow palm warbler flitting through 
low bushes and wagging his white-tipped tail 
madly in late March or early April you know 
that you have seen the first of the wholly- 
migrant warblers. This little “tip-up” has 
spent the winter on some of the Caribbean 
islands or in Central America. (Some do 
winter in southern Florida). His lemon 
yellow breast and streak over eye and bright 
rufous crown identify him and his nervously 
bobbing tail make this identity a certainty. 
Look for him by the middle of April at the 
edge of woods or hedgerows bordering fields, 
for the yellow palm is no lover of deep 
woods and spends much of his time on or 
near the ground. You won’t see him long 
for he is on his way to nesting grounds in 
northern Maine and New Brunswick by the 
end of April. 


Before the first robins have come up from 
Virginia and points south and just about the 
time the’ chattering flocks of purple grackles 
are Swarming over frozen fields and settling 
in clouds on bare-limbed oaks and maples, 
the great horned owl is brooding her two 
big white eggs in some old hawk’s or crow’s 
nest deep in a swampy woods. Of course, 
this big, mottled “hush-winged death” is 
not a migrant but is resident wherever found. 


In late March to mid April that whistling- 
winged mystic of the woods, philohela minor, 
the woodcock, lays her three, usually four, 
darkly-blotched buff eggs among the brown 
leaves of some alder swamp. I have watched 
a brooding woodcock in early April when a 
half inch of snow blanketed the ground 
surrounding her “nest.” 

Woodcocks, grackles, robins and_ red- 
winged blackbirds, although distinctly 
migratory, do not winter south of the borders 
of the United States and are, therefore the 
first of the migrant hosts to appear in Penn- 
sylvania latitudes, as the powerful instinct 
for nesting urges them northward. 


(Continued on page 30) 


A young bird will eat its weight in destructive insects every day. 
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Food Habits of the Black Bear 


Editor’s Note: Only by extensive research 
throughout the years are accumulated the 
data which, not only in the study of wild- 
life and its management, but in all other 
fields of endeavor, constitute the barometer 
of knowledge and progress. And so often it 
turns out that in the pursuit of a given re- 
search objective, no matter what it happens 
to be, there is turned up along the line vital 
information that has a direct or indirect 
bearing upon an altogether different and 
many times unthought of subject. 

The following little account, excerpted 
from a paper which appeared in the Journal 
of Mammalogy in February 1943, co-authored 
by Logan J. Bennett and P. F. English of 
the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit, State College, and R. L. Watts, 
former dean of agriculture of that institu- 
tion, is a small contribution to our ‘knowl- 
edge of what bruin and his family likes to 
eat. Everything must have a beginning and 
if this article does nothing more than en- 
lighten us concerning the potentiality of pro- 


longed studies of the food habits of not only 
bears, but of all of our wild creatures, it 
will have served its purpose very well. 

For brevity’s. sake we present the meat of 
the authors’ findings as popularly as possible, 
not in any way to disregard the scientific 
method of approach so essentially used by 
them in their original manuscript for sub- 
sequent comparison, but so it will be readily 
understood and assimilated by every one of 
our readers. 

As I stated previously the study is limited. 
The authors readily admit this fact; but as 
we see the picture this is the only way by 
which we can keep our hunting public in- 
formed of things the Commission is trying to 
do that will ultimately make for better hunt- 
ing and better management of the multiple 
things which constitute an animal’s home- 
life, its food, its cover, etc. In subsequent 
issues we shall present other such findings, 
the nature of which we are confident will 
appeal to the majority of our readers. We 
hope you will enjoy and comment on them. 


ys essence this little report covers the 
analysis of 119 scats, or bear droppings, 
collected at all seasons of the year from the 
fall of 1937 to and including the winter of 
1940. The analysis of seven stomachs is also 
presented. In addition, six freshly dropped 
scats were collected by R. L. Watts in the 
fall of 1938 in Aroostock County, Maine; 
these, too, have been analysed, and the find- 
ings given. Sportsmen and game protectors 
assisted the authors in gathering the material 

The authors are well aware of the weak- 
nesses of food’ habits studies based upon the 
analysis of scats; but such an approach & 
the only practical one for bears, as the 
killing of these animals out of season i 
order to make stomach analyses would in- 
deed be unwise. Stomachs collected during 
the hunting season are valuable, but they 
are usually taken during a 4-day seasol 
late in November or early December 
therefore information obtained from exam 
ination of their contents is not representative 
of year-long bear feeding habits. 
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In sixteen scats that had been dropped 
during the fall of 1937 in Clinton County, 
beechnuts were by far the most common food 
in them. Nine items were found, of which 
the residue of beechnuts constituted 97.6 
percent of the total volume. Beech trees 
produced an excellent crop of nuts in ,1937, 
but from that time to the present the pro- 
‘| duction has been very light. Apparently 
‘|¢bears forsake almost all other foods for 
beechnuts when they are available. Bears 
commonly climb trees after nuts and apples. 


Only one dropping was collected in the 
spring of 1938. This was too small a 
sample, and the material in it was unidenti- 
fable. However, fourteen were collected 
during the summer of 1938. Wild cherry 
pitt and skins were the most abundant 
material in these; remains of this fruit mak- 
ing up 91.3 percent of the total volume. Six 
other items were recorded, but they were 
almost incidental. Six droppings were col- 
lected during the fall and winter of 1938; 
in these, acorn remains constituted 66.1 per- 
cent of the total volume. A light crop of 
beechnuts was produced in 1938 and this was 
.pieflected in the food as 6.4 percent of the 
material consisted of the remains of these 
nuts. One scat contained fragments of a 
cottontail which made up 9.7 percent of the 
total volume. 


The fruit of shadbush, together with in- 
sects, constituted the bulk of 1939. In 22 
collected during the summer of 1939, wild 
cherry fruits led the list of foods, with a 
percentage of 51.1. Acorns also contributed 
heavily to the diet as their hulls made up 
%.7 percent of the volume. In 28 collected 
during the fall of 1939, acorn remains con- 
stituted 55.4 percent of the total volume. 
That year the beechnut crop was spotty, 
being good in few areas, and only 20.4 per- 
cent of the volume was composed of this 
food. Some wild domestic apples were eaten, 
also, as a pomace made up 12.3 percent of 
the volume. 


In seven scats that had been dropped in 
the spring of 1940, acorn remains made up 
44.7 percent of the volume and white-tailed 
deer hair made up 23 percent. The deer 
ocurrence probably represented carrion, for 
many of these animals died of starvation 
during the previous winter. Analysis of 
eight droppings collected during the summer 
revealed that wax and bees constituted 34.5 
percent of the volume. Woodchuck remains 
made up 17.2 percent of the volume; wild 
cherry, 15.8 percent; blackberry seeds, 13.8 
Percent: and wild domestic apple pomace, 
96 percent. In obtaining apples from trees, 
the bear usually does a crude job of pruning; 
n the feeding bear pulls the branches in to 
the tree, twisting, bruising, and breaking 
them. Corn was recorded only once and 
then as a trace, although each year the 
Commission gets reports concerning bears 
that learn to eat and like ear corn in the 
milk stage. Bears acquiring the corn-eating 
habit do considerable damage to cornfields in 
Some areas. 

_ Fifteen fall and winter scats were collected 
in 1940. The apple crop in 1940 was one 
of the greatest in the history of apple rais- 
Ing in Pennsylvania and the wild trees like- 
Wise produced an abundant crop. Wild 
gfapes were also abundant in 1940. Remains 
of these two fruits made up 31.1 percent 
and 34.5 percent, respectively, of the total 
Volume of the above mentioned droppings. 
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The acorn crop was light and the remains 


of acorns composed 23.6 percent of the vol-— 


ume in 1940. The hair of white-tailed deer 
made up 5.3 percent of the volume. The 
deer in this instance too were probably 
eaten as carrion. 

R. L. Watts collected six freshly dropped 
scats in Aroostock County, Maine, in October 
1938. The remains of beechnuts made up 
61.1 percent of their volume. The bulk of 
the residue consisted of unidentified vege- 
tation and grasses. It is interesting to note 
that only 6.4 percent of the volume of Penn- 
sylvania bear droppings was composed of 
beechnuts that fall and winter. This merely 
points out the fact that certain food species 
may produce heavily in some areas and, at 
the same time, be almost absent in other 
regions. Other investigators, in reporting 
on the foods of the black bear on the George 
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Washington National Forest, Virginia, during 
November and December 1935-1938, did not 
record beechnuts, but reported acorns as 
the most often taken food. 

Three bear stomachs were collected in 
Pennsylvania in November, 1939; four more 
were collected in November, 1940. No con- 
clusions can be drawn from such a small 
series, but an analysis showed that acorns 
constituted 55.6 percent and deer remains 43 
percent of the volume. 

In their summation the authors present 
the following interesting picture: 

The material found in fall and winter scats, 
1937-40, included acorns, 36.3 percent; beech- 
nuts, 31.1 percent; apples, 10.9 percent; and 
wild grapes, 9.2 percent. 

Material collected in spring was not suffi- 
cient to warrant discussion. 

(Continued on page 30) 


Photos from a 35 mm movie by R. T. Leiter. 
The feeding bear pulls the branches in, twisting, bruising and breaking them. 
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Wildlife Conservation— 


Continued from Last Month; to be Concluded Next Month. 


X. What About Predators? 
ERHAPS the most controversial subject 
in the whole field of wildlife conservation 

is that of predators and the effects of preda- 
tion. Opinions regarding the subject are 
voluminous but many, if not indeed most of 
them, are either entirely biased or founded 
upon far too little factual evidence. Predator- 
prey relationships are not at all completely 
understood, even by the best trained wild- 
life biologists. 

Many theories have been advanced to ex- 
plain the function of predatory species and 
their relation to other forms of wildlife. 
Most of these, however, are supported by 
few actual facts and very little scientific evi- 
dence. Some claim that predators play an 
important role in the “balance of nature”; 
that predators are an important factor in 
controlling and limiting animal populations, 
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thus preventing a species from becoming 
overabundant. Another explanation is that 
predation is highly selective; that predators 
render a sort of special service to the species 
preyed upon by the removal of the sick, and 
weak, and incompetent individuals and that 
the virility of the flock or herd is thereby 
maintained at a maximum. There may be 
some sound reasoning behind all of these 
theories but so far none of them have 
actually been proven scientifically. 

Strictly from the biological viewpoint every 
living thing has its place in the world of 
living things. There is no good or bad 
among them. Each and every living thing 
fills its own little niche in the whole picture 
of life, or “web of life” as it is often called. 
There can be no doubt that predatory ani- 
mals have a place in this natural set-up; 
that they perform certain definite functions 
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Most hawks are beneficial. 


Its Past, Present and Future 


By William Grimm 


and perform useful roles under strictly 
natural conditions which are not disturbed 
by man. Man, however, has vastly altered 
many, perhaps even most, of the original 
ecological relationships. He has, over large 
areas, greatly decimated or even wholly 
eliminated the original wild herds of mam- 
mals and the huge flocks of wild fowl. He 
has largely replaced these wild species with 
his domestic herds and flocks upon which he 
depends for a good share of his living, 
From the human point of view the wild 
birds and mammals, and all other forms of 
life as well, have come to be looked upon 
as being either “beneficial” or “injurious” 
according to how they affect man’s own 
livelihood or interests. 

There are a few persons who look upon 
predators with purely sentimental reasoning 
but the majority of us are entirely too prone, 
and too quick, to condemn all predators as 
“enemies”. If a hawk or a weasel happens 
to kill some of the members of the barn- 
yard flock the average farmer is unhesitant 
about condemning all hawks and weasels. 
Similarly, the average hunter, upon witness- 
ing any act of predation upon a game species, 
is quick to condemn all predatory species 
as “vermin”, The fisherman quite often 
looks upon the fish-eating species as serious 
menaces to fish life and blames them for his 
inability to catch a full creel. It is often 
so easy for us to put the blame on predators 
that we overlook the really vital factors 
which contribute to so much of the poor 
hunting and the poor fishing. During re- 
cent years many scientific investigations have 
been made in order to determine those fac- 
tors which are largely responsibile for local 
failures of various game species. In not 
a single one of these was it proven that 
predators were a serious factor in limiting 
the population of a game species but in 
nearly every case it was proven that the 
carrying capacity of the land was the primary 
factor. 

Extensive studies made by Dr. Paul R 
Errington on the Bobwhite quail, both in 
Iowa and in Wisconsin, have proven that 
winter survival of these birds very largely 
depends upon the presence of an adequate 
supply of natural food and cover. It is only 
when the quail enter a winter season with 
a population much above that which the 
land can safely carry that losses from preda- 
tion are heavy. Furthermore these studies 
have revealed the fact that this surplus 
population would be removed by other 
natural factors, such as disease, if it wer 
not removed by predators. Many other sci- 
entific investigations, based upon studies 
other species, have resulted in practically 
the same conclusions. If any population # 
safely within the carrying capacity of it 

(Continued on page 31) 
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‘by Col. H.W. Shoemaher 
State Archiuisl 


MEMBER of the Blair County Game, 

Fish and Hunting association writes as 
follows: “I read with interest your com- 
ment on the introduction of ringneck pheas- 
ants in Pennsylvania. The data was locally 
correct, but there was still much that might 
have been added. It is interesting to note 
that the first ringnecks were brought to 
the United States by a Pennsylvania sports- 
man, Richard Bache, a nephew of Benjamin 
Franklin’s wife, about 1820, and liberated at 
his estates on the New Jersey side of the 
Delaware river. The experiment failed, for 
the same reason as the first planting in 
Clinton county, Pennsylvania, previously 
mentioned in your column, they were re- 
leased in thick woods. The ringneck as all 
know today is distinctively a bird of the 
open fields. 

No more attempts were made as far as 
any record is kept, until 1887, when Ruther- 
ford Stuyvesant, a New York sportsman, suc- 
cessfully liberated a crate full of birds from 
England on his estate, “Tranquility lodge,” 
Allamuchy, in northern New Jersey. The 
last wild pigeons had disappeared from the 
estate only a few years before, and a new 
species of game was badly needed. Mr. 
Stuyvesant placed the ringnecks in charge 
of a Braw Scot, Donald Mac Vicar, former 
head gamekeeper for the Duke of Leinster, 
in County Kildare, Ireland. 

“As Col. E. A. Quarles in his great book 
‘American Pheasant Breeding and Shooting,’ 
published in 1916, says, ‘Mac Vicar, after 
repeated attempts and many discouragements 
finally succeeded in establishing ringnecks 
in this country. After the experiment was 
a proven success large importations of ring- 
necks were made by a firm of live-game 
dealers, Messrs. Wenz and Mackennsen lo- 
cated at Yardley in Lower Makefield town- 
ship, Bucks county, across the Delaware 
from Trenton, N. J. This was first done 
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The ringneck is a hardy bird of the field. 
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History of the Ringneck Pheasant 





tion, Glen Rock, Pa. 


of the chicks contributed by the Game Commission. 
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Pheasants in holding pen of John Decker, President, Glen Rock Fish and Game Associa- 
In the past several years Mr. Decker has been raising 95% and 96% 
lowed the original stocking of 1915. The 


about 40 years ago, and a few of the birds 
escaping established themselves in the lo- 
cality, but were not hunted. 

“In 1915, the late Dr. J. H. Kalbfus stocked 
Bucks county with ringnecks as a result of 
his observations on the thrifty condition of 
the escapes from the Wenz and Mackennsen 
pheasantries. So well did these birds thrive 
that from 1920, when ringneck hunting was 
first permitted in that county, down to 
the present time, it has been regarded as 
the banner ringneck county of Pennsylvania. 
The first ringnecks released in Bucks were 
imported directly from England of the 
hardiest blood available. 

“Other releases of imported birds and 
purchases from Pennsylvania dealers fol- 


county was kept closed, however, and the 
birds absolutely protected until 1920. And 
‘within five years from the day when the 
first bird was let out, the shooting was 
simply fine,’ state game protector Warren 
Fretz once told me. 

“In 1923 the legislature at Harrisburg 
passed a law protecting hen ringnecks. In 
1931 it was reported that 30,000 ringnecks 
were shot in Bucks county; by 1941 the kill 
exceeded 50,000. New blood has been in- 
troduced in Bucks almost every year and 
birds have been trapped and redistributed 
throughout the county annually since 1931. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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in holding field at the Commission’s game farm at Loyalsock, Lycoming 








HUNTING SCENE 


HE little farmhouse was a welcome sight 

indeed. The young hunter was footsore 
and tired and so was the ancient hound dog 
that limped along at his heels. It was bitter 
cold and the animal’s feet were cut from 
quartering over the frozen ground. From 
time to time, the hunter picked him up and 
carried him for a space; wrapped around his 
neck like a fur piece. 

There was no wind and the pungent smoke 
from the chimney climbed straight up into 
the steely sky like a stroke of white paint 
on a canvas. It was a neat little place of 
white-washed stone, enclosed by a white 
post-and-rail fence and huddled together 
with the usual assortment of barns, sheds 
and coops. Everything spick-and-span and 
altogether inviting. The hunter quickened 
his steps, hoping, yet wondering what kind 
of reception he was about to receive. He 
picked up the dog again, curled around his 
neck, shrewdly figuring on the sympathetic 
effect. 

There was a front door to the place, but 
something about its glistening neatness indi- 
cated it was seldom used. There were no 
dark marks, for instance, around the wrought 
iron handle. There were no marks, either on 
the white steps leading up to it. The 
hunter walked warily around to the back, 
expecting the usual watch dog to spring. 
But nothing happened. There was a dog, to 
be sure, a big airedale, but he was chained 
to his kennel and did not seem unkindly dis- 
posed, anyway; sort of like he was used to 
company. 

The hunter noted all this with satisfac- 
tion. So far, so good. He knocked politely 
at the back door, one of those old-fashioned 
Dutch doors that open in halves, top and 
bottom. The top half presently opened. 

The hunter was not quite prepared for 
the greeting. 

“I was expecting you,” the voice said. “I 
saw you walking across the field.” 

The hunter struggled to take off his cap, 
a somewhat awkward procedure, what with 
the dog around his neck. 

“How do you do,” he stammered. “I’m 
pretty tired and cold and I was wonder- 
ing . # 

“Of course, of course, come right in.” 

It was a beautiful young girl, of course, 
the kind of beautiful young girl who always 
pops up in stories like this. And, as usual, 
she was slim and dark with the inevitable 
dancing black eyes. She wore a flouncy 
gingham dress, all trimmed in red and so 
neatly pressed you'd think she had dressed 
just for this occasion, inasmuch as the hunter 
was not such a bad-looking youngster himself 
in his trim hunting outfit and red hat. 

Just in Time for a Bite of Lunch 

“Br-r-,” the hunter said with a grin. 
“Cold.” 

“Yes,” the girl agreed. “I’ve been piling 
wood into that chunk stove all morning.” 

The hunter glanced at the clock. The girl 
smiled. 


* Sports Editor, Philadelphia Record. 
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“You are just in time for lunch,” she said. 
The hunter smiled back. 

“Mind if I let the dog lay here on the 
rug?” the lad said. “He’s not very dirty.” 

“Please do,” said the girl. “He looks silly 
wrapped around your neck like that.” 

“You mean I look silly.” 

The girl indicated that might be the gen- 
eral idea. As she busied herself at the 
stove, the hunter put the dog down and took 
off his coat. He looked around the place. 
It was anything but a typical South Jersey 
farmhouse. Aside from the chunk stove, 
which was dictated by necessity, the place 
looked like something you’d find in Ger- 
mantown, say, or New Hope, Pa. 

The furnishings were antique, from the 
andirons at the fireplace to the hand-carved 
cuckoo clock on the wall, which, even as 
he was looking, started to proclaim the hour 
of noon. The hunter was startled and he 
showed it as the cuckoo suddenly popped 
forth with its attendant whirrs and whistles. 

The girl laughed. 

“A fine hunter,” she said, with a gun and 
a dog and everything, to be scared by a 
little cuckoo.” 

“I was afraid the thing was going to 
swoop down and grab me in its talons,” the 
lad laughed back. “It looks vicious.” 

“It scares me too, sometimes,’ she con- 
fessed, “when everything is quiet and I’m 
thinking hard about something. Dad got it 
in Bavaria a long time ago. You see,” she 
confided, “he’s a little deaf.” 
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“You forgot your dog. . 
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“Well,” the lad could not help thinking 
“that’s something. But where the heck is he?’ 
“I don’t expect him home for lunch,” the 
girl remarked. “He went to town this 
morning to try to sell one of his pictures.” 

The hunter looked up quickly. Was the 
girl reading his mind? No, she was busily 
fussing around with the pots and pans at 
the stove. 

“He’s an artist,” the girl said. 

“So am I,” the hunter laughed, 
flower artist.” 

The girl turned around, questioning. 

“A prize fighter,” the lad explained, ‘ 
til I get into the service.” 

“You don’t look like a prize fighter,” 
said. “There’s hardly a mark on your 
I might even say you're handsome, in 
rugged sort of way.” @ 

The lad grinned wryly. “Lucky,” he said 

“You don’t talk like a prize fighi 
either,” the girl added. ¥ 

“Took it up in college,” the hunter ex= 
plained. 

“You must be pretty good at it.” 

“I’ve made a little,” the laid said simply, 
“and I’ve put a little away. This war won't 
last forever and I expect to go back to 
school.” 

The girl looked at him with interest. 

“How are you as a hunter?” she said by 
way of changing the subject. “Catch any- 
thing?” 

“No,” he confessed. “All I got was a pair 
of sore feet and a terrific appetite.” 

“That’s strange,” the girl said. “This place 
is full of rabbits and pheasants. Only yes- 
terday I saw two cockbirds and a hen in 
the well field.” 

“I didn’t see a thing.” 

“After lunch,” the girl offered, “after the 
dog is rested, Ill take you down there and 
show you. I hate to see you go home empty- 
handed.” 

Um! Fried Ham and Potatoes, Too 

By this time, the room was pungent with 
the essence of ham and fried potatoes, hot 
rolls and coffee. The hunter breathed it in 
greedily. The girl watched with quiet satis- 
faction as he strove to keep himself from 
bolting the meal like a starveling. Thought- 
fully, the girl fed the dog, too. 

As he sipped the last drop of coffee, the 
lad leaned back in his chair and stretched 
lazily. 

“I don’t know how to thank you,” he 
said. “But that was the nicest meal I ever 
had. Mind if I smoke a cigarette?” 

Of course she didn’t mind. The girl lif 
one herself. 

“Now,” she said, as she crushed out the 
butt, “want to take a look at that well 
field?” 

“Let’s go,” he said, grabbing his hat and 
coat; eyeing her as she donned her owt 
“I can’t wait.” 

The girl led him down through the barn 
yard and climbed nimbly over the fence 
They walked across a wide meadow and ™ 
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(Continued on page 31) 
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Big Game Feeding vs Forest Fires 


A Story of Conditions in the Sproul State Forest 


By Chas. Hogeland 


General view of Hall’s Run, Sproul State Forest. 


HE right to possess firearms and to hunt are peculiarly Ameri- 

can heritages which have helped to make America a strong, out- 
door nation. Let’s keep these privileges. But without game they 
would largely be meaningless. Game must eat. To eat there must 
be food, and that food should be of the right kind, and available 
when needed. I believe the sportsmen’s program of cutting browse 
for deer at such times as it is needed is sound. Our Department 
and our men have cooperated in local projects of this nature here- 
to-fore and will continue to do so. 

There is another phase of the problem upon which I should like 
to touch. The recent big game season, as we all know, was 
relatively poor. I do not recall ever having seen so many miserable 
racks. One of the results of all this has been increased talk 
suggesting the desirability of forest fires. That, in the writer’s 
opinion, is just loose talk. I doubt that there is an honest-to- 
goodness sportsman who would intentionally or carelessly set a 
forest fire. To do so would neither be good sportsmanship nor 
good citizenship, and certainly not in the interest of game generally. 
The possible unfortunate result of such loose talk is the likelihood 
of some half-baked individual putting the thought into action. 

Let’s put first things first. Just now wood is vitally important to 
winning the war. It is, in fact, so essential that lumbering has 
been declared a critical industry. The need for timber is such, 
and I quote from a recent address made before the American 
Federation of Labor, that, “more special consideration and action 
have been given to maintaining lumber production than to any 
other material with the possible exception of non-ferrous metals.” 
During the past month, at the request of the Timber Production 
War Products branch of the War Production Board, the writer, 
and other foresters of Pennsylvania and other states, have been 
calling upon lumbermen and sawmill operators urging and assisting 
them to increase production. They are responding. In meeting 
this expanded and urgent need, however, we are using up our 
timber faster than it is being grown. 


“What has this got to do with burning young growth,” someone 
may ask. Just this. A single fire may kill all young forest growth 
up to fifteen or twenty years of age. That means, sixty years from 
now there will be no trees reaching maturity on that area for a 
Period of fifteen or twenty years. Repeated burns extend the 
Period of unproductivity. Who among us is bold enough to say 
ere won’t be another war sixty years from now, when our very 


(Photos Department of Forests and Waters) 


survival as a nation may again be at stake. Let that man toss the 
first match. 

The writer believes we are just at the threshold of a new era of 
wood, Farseeing industrialists are planning for it. Wood plastics— 
what unpredictable potentialities they hold for our future welfare. 
The mines in this locality likely will be pretty nigh exhausted 
when the present conflict is over. What industry will there be left 
for this mountainous section if our forests are not permitted to 
grow? Our future prosperity, if not our very existence as self- 
supporting communities, is inseparably bound up with our forests. 
In all good sense don’t let’s kill the gosling that in nature’s own 
good time will lay the golden egg. 

According to recent newspapers our Governor in planning for 
postwar projects has emphasized reforestation. He is concerned 
with, and in a sense responsible for, the future econmic welfare 
and development of our great Commonwealth. As good citizens 
all, let’s deal constructively, not destructively, with this one of our 
greatest natural resources. As one means to this end forest fires 
must be prevented, or extinguished promptly. Need I remind you 
that there are no longer many young men left for fighting forest 
fires, not even in our local high schools. Hence the job is quite 
likely to devolve to a large extent upon our local sportsmen. “A 
word to the wise is sufficient.” 

“Well,” you may say, “this isn’t getting the deer fed.” In the 
words of the popular song, “Mares eat oats; does eat oats; and little 
lambs eat ivy.” To enter the winter season in a good, strong, healthy 
condition deer should have plenty of nutritious foods. Acorns, for 
instance, are an excellent ration and during the winter deer will 
paw through the snow to find them if it isn’t too deep or too 
crusted. Supplement this and other rich, heat-giving foods, when 
weather conditions demand, by cutting browse of aspen, red maple, 
and other inferior timber trees, or by putting corn on the ear, or 
maybe a little scratch grain beneath an evergreen tree in a 
sheltered spot, preferably on the sunny side. Apparently deer will 


stay on the sunny side and starve rather than wade through deep 
snow on the shady side where there may be an abundance of 
nourishing browse. 

Don’t, for the sake of other game, cut such species as Juneberry, 
dogwood, or others which bear game food. Lower limbs may be 
removed from larger trees providing it is done with a saw. 

(Continued on page 32) 





A single fire may kill all young forest growth up to fifteen or twenty 
years of age. 











The otter is the beaver’s 


Picture of an otter. 
worst enemy. 


bw break of day on the third morning of 
the beaver season had blossomed forth 
with all the aspects of proverbial. springtime. 
Rain was pitter-pattering on the tar-papered 
roofing overhead and it was so nice and 
comfortable in the bunks. However, the 
time showed that light was filtering in 
through the rain-flushed window panes and, 
cramped with stiffness as we were from the 
preceding day’s arduous tasks, we mustered 
the courage to get up to prepare for another 
tramp over the trapline. 

Hot coffee and hot cakes put the zip into 
us again and Joe and I felt as fit as a 
fiddle and speculated on the day’s prospects. 
It was still raining, and a glance outdoors 
convinced us that it was going to keep on 
raining. To cuss the weather and mope in 
camp wasn’t going to do us any good so we 
hit the beaver trails once more. At intervals 
the refreshing raindrops came down in tor- 
rents but did not dampen our ardor. 

As on the previous day, we proceeded to 
Shield’s Dam first. Upon approaching it I 
noticed the fresh tracks of two men who 
had braved the inclement weather, presum- 
ably in quest of beavers. For a moment we 
paused to scan the surroundings to see if 
they were about, but we neither saw nor 
heard anyone within range. We went on, 
and when we reached our first destination 
we found that the traps about the big dam 
had been rendered useless. The all-night 
rainfall and the heavy snows that were melt- 
ing away rapidly had swelled the waters 
even beyond expectations and the roily, tur- 
bulent currents had inundated the sets so 
it was difficult to locate them. That, of 
‘ course, meant that there would have to be 
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some revamping of the toe pinchers again to 
conform with the new water levels; and 
when that was done we went on up Six Mile 
to the place where we had bagged two 
beavers on the previous day. There, too, the 
seething waters had played havoc with the 
various sets and adjustments were made. 
Returning back toward our camp we met 
the two young men who had dared the 
stormy weather to compete with us for the 
flat-tails of Six Mile Run. 

Up along Corbin, the tributary of the 
larger stream, we heard the familiar slap of 
a beaver tail as we approached the vicinity 
of the last three sets we had to inspect. 
There we came upon the one and only catch 
of the day, an adult beaver. In another few 
minutes we were back in camp, stripped the 
wet clothing off and put on some dry, 
comfortable garments. 


At about noontime the rains stopped but 
the sky was still darkened with heavy, 
threatening clouds such as might burst into 
a deluge of more rain at any moment. When 
several more hours had passed and dusk 
was commencing to creep over the tranquil 
woods, I heard voices out along the waters 
of Corbin and promptly decided to investi- 
gate. I noted that three more men were 
stringing out a trapline for beavers. These 
fellows lacked the setting technique because 
I noticed their sets were made in haphazard 
ways. And with darkness coming on fast 
they were apparently intent only in dis- 
posing of the steel; it didn’t matter how, 
just so they got rid of the traps. So foolish, 
I thought. You can’t go out and just throw 
traps here and there, and then expect to 
catch beavers. In the game of trapping, as in 
anything else, one must use good judgment 
if he would be successful. 

On the next morning (Sunday), after 
having completed the course of our line and 


catching nothing, we took time out to attend 
Mass at the Wolf Rocks C.C.C. Camp which 
was situated farther out at the head of Six 
Mile Run, approximately a mile beyond the 
end of our trapline. This was the Lord's 
Day and it was only proper and fitting that 
we should devote a little time to pay homage 
to Him, the Creator of all things. Like 
scores of others of the Camp personnel we 
knelt in solemn silence during the intona- 
tion of the service for the brief period of a 
half hour or so, and then the kid brother 
and I hiked back toward our quarters on 
Corbin. 


Along the way we were deeply impressed 
by the stillness that prevailed, the vivid 
billiancy of the morning sun that pierced 
through the scattering gray clouds above us, 
the radiant warmth that kissed the wood- 
land country and the cheering twitter of the 
song birds that enlivened the adjacent hill- 
sides—all were harbingers of another Spring. 
What little was left of the deep snow that 
had fallen a week previously was now 
melting away fast. It crackled under the 
impact of the warm, penetrating rays that 
beat down from the clearing sky and little 
rivulets of water trickled everywhere. 

We were about to cross over a_ beaver 
channel near the confluence of waters above 
Shield’s Dam, and as I riveted my eyes to 
a slippery log that bridged the little chasm 
and started to walk over it, Joe’s canny 
vision detected something. With a sstart- 
ling exclamation that almost caused me to 
lose my balance he yelled “Hey, look here!” 
“Look at these fish!” he added. 

For a moment I thought we were imagining 
things but we were soon convinced that it 
was reality—scores of dead fish, most of them 
trout and suckers ranging in size from four- 
teen or fifteen inches down to the smallest 
fingerling. They were afloat in the stagnant! 





A beautiful winter scene in the Black Moshannon section. 
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ice-caked water that smelled of strong, 
offensive odors. Under the loosened, fragile 
ice there were more and still more fish, and 
our estimate was that there were at least 
200 of the finny creatures huddled up in 
death in the natural trap that spelled their 
demise so prematurely. 

It was easy enough to see how they had 
met their tragic end. There was a bottle- 
neck at the flow-in of the channel, while at 
the point where we were about to cross on 
the log an entanglement of beaver work 
and debris had blocked the way so the fish 
could not go out. We surmised that when 
the neck had frozen up tightly at some 
previous time these fish had become land- 
locked and probably stayed that way for 
several weeks. I picked up several of the 
larger ones with the thought of showing 
them to a game or fish officer if, perchance, 
one came along. Meanwhile, two more 
trappers made their appearance in the beaver 
haunts and we told them of the fish trap. 

The unseasonal warmth continued to beat 
down on our woodland environment. We 
spent the greater part of the afternoon read- 
ing and relaxing at the camp. Then Joe de- 
cided that we ought to have more grub so he 
planned to go out after some. A book kept 
him occupied for sometime and it was 
evening before he finally got ready to shove 
off. He gave the crank of the old Ford a 
turn or two, and I watched him from the 
doorway as he ascended the muddy ridge 
road a stone’s throw away from where I 
stood. The car groaned and groaned more, 
and for a minute it looked like a futile try; 
the mud was probably several inches deep 
and even with the aid of the tire chains the 
climb had the aspects of failure. Soon, how- 
ever, it disappeared over the crest of the 
hill. There was one more short but rather 
steep grade on the road about a half mile 


(Photos by the Author) 


further out but I felt certain he’d get over 
that okay. 

After Joe left I took a stroll along Corbin 
Run to see if any game was on the move. 
As I stepped along from tie to tie on the 
abandoned tramroad that paralleled the 


‘ waters my thoughts drifted back to the 


earlier years when otters and panthers used 
to live in that neck of the woods. I re- 
called that “Putt”? McCord and Port Bilger 
had taken the last surviving otters of that 
section in or about 1922 when I was just a 
practical beginner in the trapping game. 
Nearly one hour had passed and I turned 
around to retrace my steps back to the 
camp. As I drew closer to the shack I 
noticed that the kid brother was coming 
down to meet me. “Well!” I thought “he 
couldn’t make the second hill after all.” 


“Listen,” with a disconsolate expression 
written all over his face he said “I couldn’t 
make the other hill so I had to turn around 
and come back, but a bunch of guys are at 
the camp and they told me that we better 
pack out. They claim it’s their camp and 
they came in from some western county 
to trap beavers.” 


“Is that right!” 
gripped me. 


We hastened our pace and got to the camp 
in pretty short order. We walked in. I 
surveyed the situation momentarily— 

“Howdy, gentlemen!” I greeted them. 


There was no response. One, the youngest 
of the group of three, was cooking a meal; 
another, a short and chunky fellow of about 
twenty-five was sweeping the floor; and the 
third, a man who was up in his thirties, was 
hammering away at a nail in the wallboard 
ceiling. 


A sudden gloomy feeling 


“Boys, I’m sorry that—” 
“Who told you that you could use our 





Two large beavers taken in Sullivan County by Earl Ward in February, 1943. 





These are some of the beaver pelts taken from 
Corbin and Six Mile Run waters, 


camp?” the chief, the eldest of the trio, in- 
terrupted with a very pointed quizz. 

I answered that the Ranger had sought 
permission for us and that he had gotten 
the desired permission from a higher rank- 
ing authority of the camp club and that, 
therefore, we had a legitimate right to the 
use of the place. 

The quarrel went on for several minutes 
and when the ire had tempered somewhat 
I asked the chief whether I could stay there 
the one night since the kid brother was 
going to go out after some more grub. 


“No,” he said “you get your stuff together 
and get out.” 


Well, at least we were fortunate in that 
Joe couldn’t make the second hill and was 
forced to return. Then we started to pack up. 

“We will go to the White Oak camp,” I 
told the kid brother “and then you can go 
right over the new road on which these 
toughies came in.” 

While we were still loading our belongings 
into the car a group of three men arrived 
on the scene and one, who identified him- 
self as a deputy game protector, asked what 
was going on. So I explained. 

“You may use our camp,” Crosvelt, the 
deputy stated. I said that was just where we 
were about to head for. I showed the game 
officer the string of fish and explained the 
story about them, and pretty soon the short, 
chunky lad of the invading party started 
popping off that “there’s a hundred dollars 
fine, etc.” In order to pacify the pugnacious 
boy the warden asked one of us to show 
where we had gotten the fish. Joe accom- 
panied the protector while I finally cleaned 


(Continued on page 29) 




































































Several land uSe classes are shown in this scene. 


Land Classification as a lec 


* 
SAS ac 


In the foreground and on the top of 


the distant hill is shown Class ITI land which requires contour — cropping and usually 


some additional supplementary practice such as diversion terraces 


order to maintain it 


in cropland. Steeper land such as that in the bottom of the valley is suitable for grazing 


as its most intensive use and falls in Class VI. 


The band of very steep land across the 


middle of the far hillside is Class VII land and only adapted to production of woodland 
wildlife. The conversion in this instance had already been made by reforestation. 


ET us look briefly at the factors consid- 

' ered in determining a class of land. Class 
I will serve to illustrate. It is first of all land 
highly suitable for cultivation, for it does 
not have a permanently high water table; 
neither is it stony or spotted with rock ledges, 
nor does it possess any other physical charac- 
teristics which interfere with the use of 
tillage implements. Furthermore, clean- 
tilled crops like corn or cotton that are often 
likely to result in soil washing, can be grown 
on this land without danger of appreciable 
accelerated erosion. Finally, it retains and 
supplies sufficient moisture and plant nu- 
trients to maintain those physical, chemical, 
and biological conditions of the soil that 
favor continued production of moderate to 
high yields of farm crops. 


Just as there is some land admirably suited 
to tilled crops, so, on the other end of the 
scale, there is some land for which the best 
use is the production of wildlife. This is Class 
VIII land. It embraces some extensive ex- 
panses of salt marsh and many smaller 
stretches of freshwater marsh which will not 
become permanently productive crop land 
if drained. It also includes gullies, sand 
dunes and acid bogs. These areas are usually 
large enough to be mapped on a scale useful 
for planning individual farms and ranches 
but, unlike many other classes, there are a 
great many parcels of Class VIII land too 
small to be shown on a map of practical 
scale. The wildlife manager should remem- 
ber that the concept of Class VIII land is far 
more important to him than its delineation 
on a map. It is his task to recognize such 
areas, whether mapped or not, and to plan 
their most appropriate management. That 
they are usually interspersed through areas 
of different cover type is all to the good. 


Areas of Class VIII land frequently un- 


mapped are escarpments and rocky outcrops, 
riverbanks and streambanks, irrigation and 
drainage ditchbanks, highly alkaline areas, 
and badly eroded spots. Such areas are 
widely scattered and many of them are small 
although in the aggregate they loom large. 
Recent estimates indicate that on the farms 
and ranches of the United States, areas of 
Class VIII, or “wildlife land,” that are large 
enough to be readily mapped add up to no 
less than 33 million acres—an area as large 
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as the entire ‘State of New York (Bennett, 
1942; Davison, 1942). It may be added that, 
in so far as their profitable management is 
concerned, streams, ponds, and lakes should 
be looked upon as Class VIII “land,” for they 
are best adapted to the production of a crop 
of wildlife. 

It is with this class of land that the wild- 
life manager has his prime responsibility, 
for it is his task to make these lands as pro- 
ductive as possible. It would be a waste of 
labor, machinery and materials to try to till 
these lands or support pasture vegetation on 
them, and they are usually small, infertile, 
or otherwise unsuited to the productive 
maintenance of woodland. Yet in any land 
management scheme that attempts to use all 
the land wisely, these areas must not be neg- 
lected. The crop to which they are best 
adapted is usually some sort of wildlife. 
Many upland game birds and small fur 
bearers can be benefited by the substitution 
of useful perennial plants for useless or 
weedy species, or the protection of existing 
desirable vegetation on such sites as: (a) 
unproductive strips between woodland and 
crop fields, (b) roadsides, (c) fence rows, 
(d) gullies and other eroding areas, (e) 
highly alkaline or otherwise infertile odd 
spots, (f) irrigation and drainage ditchbanks, 
(g) spoilbanks, (h) streambanks, (i) 
marshes and swamps which cannot be econo- 
mically drained, and (j) rocky outcrops and 
escarpments. 





The two fields in the foreground are in hay and pasture. 


ing in contour strips for reseeding purposes. 
can be used only for pasture or for woodland if the pasture is not needed. 
distance is an area of Class III cropland that has been laid out in contour strips. 


The upper field is in Land 
Class IV, which is used most intensively for hay production with only occasional plough- 


The steeper land below is in Class VI and 
In the far 
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Although “wildlife land” is that on which 
the wildlife manager has primary technical 
responsibility, he cannot rightfully neglect 
other classes of land. For those lands which 
: are devoted to the cultivation of tilled crops, 
) i.e., Classes I, II, III, and IV, there are wild- 

life management practices which can be es- 

tablished as integral parts of the land pat- 
tern. For Class I land hedges are frequently 
applicable; for Class II land drainage and 
irrigation ditchbank management; for Class 

III shrub buffers for wind erosion contro] as 

in the Great Plains; and for Class IV pond 

management measures. There are some types 

of Class I or Class II lands so intensively 

used for crop production, as the blacklands 
’ of central Texas, where fences, field boun- 

daries and woody plants are absent, that the 
t wildlife manager can contribute little or 
nothing to them, but they are rare. Classes 
V, VI, and VII are dedicated either to pasture 
(or range) or to woodland. Wildlife manage- 
ment practices applicable to grazing land or 
woodland are, therefore, applicable to these 
classes of land. On all of these the biologist 
must work closely with other land manage- 
ment technicians—farmer, agronomist, range 
manager, forester—and fit his recommenda- 
tions into those for the primary use of the 
land. 

There are many ways in which the wild- 
life technician can work with the land oper- 
ator to obtain conditions suitable to wildlife. 
The farmer may be willing to defer pasture 
grazing until quail have hatched, or pur- 
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The topography in this field is so rough and soil of such a nature that it cannot be 


used satisfactorily for cropland. 


It falls in Class VI which may be used for grazing except 


for the large gully in the middle background. This is Class VIII land since it is not suited 


to cropland, pasture or woodland and is primarily useful as wildlife habitat. 


In this 


instance it has been fenced and planted to a woody cover. 


posely preserve den trees for raccoon in his 
woodland. Measures that are of especial 
value to wildlife production, however, con- 
sist more importantly of so-called wildlife 
management practices, which can usually 
be related to land classes or groups of land 
classes. Table 2 shows a few such practices 
and the land classes to which they are most 
applicable. We need still more experience 
to be very specific about such a tabulation, 
but it serves to suggest that even though 
some wildlife practices are. limited to Class 
VIII land, more intensively used land classes 





Large streambanks are one of the examples of Class VIII land—that which is not suited 
to the production of cropland, grazing or forest. Here the cover that is needed to control 
the river bank is primarily useful to produce wildlife as a crop. 


can also support practices useful to wildlife_ 
Such wildlife practices, of course, must con- 
tribute to or be compatible with the other 
land management practices employed. 

Thus a systematic consideration of land 
serves to give the wildlife manager, like other 
land management technicians, a picture of 
the job he has to do. It serves as a founda- 
tion upon which he can build the quality 
and intensity of his work. The wildlife tech- 
nician must weigh the results of his efforts. 
on each class of land against the time, funds, 
and material devoted to making each class 
productive of wildlife. It frequently happens 
that certain types of Class VIII land, upon 
which the wildlife manager has prime re- 
sponsibility, produce less wildlife, per dollar 
expended upon them, than Class I or Class II 
land, upon which the biologist treats com- 
paratively little acreage. For example, the 
very high populations of ring-necked pheas- 
ants in northwestern Ohio where grain and 
corn fields extend endlessly across a flat ex- 
panse, produce high wildlife returns on 
intensively cultivated (Class II) land where 
the wildlife manager has expended little 
effort. The pheasants nest and find shelter 
along the vegetated drainage ditchbanks 
from which they can forage into the fields for 
the spare grain which serves them as food. 
Class VIII land itself varies in productiveness, 
for muskrats from a tidewater marsh provide 
greater economic return than shorebirds on a 
coastal beach. The latter, of course, may have 
compensating values of a less tangible nature, 
as satisfaction to bird lovers. It is for the 
land management biologist to determine the 
opportunities the land affords in the way of 
wildlife habitat, whether it is devoted pri- 
marily to the production of clean-tilled crops, 
pasture, or woodland, or is to be devoted 
entirely to whatever wildlife it can econo- 
mically be expected to provide. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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x WITH THOSE IN THE SERVICE > 


“Since leaving Harrisburg to go into the 
Navy in the summer of 1942, I have enjoyed 
greatly receiving at various times letters and 
postcards from many of the Commission em- 
ployees. The numerous Christmas cards 
were especially appreciated. I regret it has 
been impossible for me to reply to many of 
those who have written me. 

“In view of the facts just mentioned, I am 
writing this ‘hoping that you may be 
able to find space for all or a part of it 
in the Game News so that I may thus have 
n opportunity of saying hello to my fellow 
workers both abroad and at home. 

“As you know, I came directly from Harris- 
burg to Seattle and have been stationed 
here ever since. My duties have been con- 
«erned with aviation physicology for the most 
part. Our primary concern is with the effects 
of high altitude flying upon the human body. 
Working both here and at the Boeing Air- 
craft Company, we have been studying and 
teaching flight personnel the environmental 
factors, principally reduced barometric pres- 
sure (which demands the use of oxygen) and 
low air temperatures (down to 55° below 
zero), encountered at altitudes up to 42,000 
feet. In some cases, actual aeroplane flights 
are made, but most of this work is done in 
specially constructed chambers equipped with 
vacuum pumps and refrigeration machinery 
which allow for simulation under absolute 
control of the conditions faced at practically 
any desired altitude. In many respects, they 
are similar to the equipment which the 
Commission has at the Loyalsock Experiment 
Station. Unfortunately, I am not free to 
discuss the details of this work. 

“As you can well imagine, practically all 
my available time off has been spent enjoy- 
ing the outdoor features here in the North- 
west. I have had some fine fishing for 
salmon, steelheads (which are in reality sea- 
run rainbows) and trout. I caught one 
king salmon over 40 pounds in the mouth 
of the Columbia River last fall, as well as 
a number of steelheads over 10 pounds in 
some of the nearby rivers. Then too, I 
‘have experienced some excellent small game 
hunting. In the Puget Sound area here 
-west of the Cascade Mountains, ducks, brant 


and geese are the principal species en- 
countered, while east of the mountains in 
irrigated sections, excellent pheasant, Hun- 
garian partridge and quail shooting as well 
as duck hunting is to be had. The big game 
includes elk, deer and bear in good numbers. 

“Except for Dr. Gabrielson and Senator 
Wolcott, who stopped here last fall on their 
way back from Alaska, I have seen none of 
my old friends out this way, but I have 
enjoyed making the acquaintance of a num- 
ber of the federal and state game men 
working in these parts. 

“Hoping that 1944 will see the end of the 


war and with best wishes to all.” — Duck 
GERSTELL, Lt. Sr. Grade, U. S. N., Seattle, 
Washington. 


“Here’s a letter from the Southwest Pacific 
and from a GAME NEws reader unknown to 
you. Incidentally I received the October 
issue several days ago and must say that it 
arrived here on time. 

“It certainly gives me great pleasure to 
read the various articles, stories and the 
letters from the ‘men in the Service’. I am 
also pleased in the way you keep a fellow 
posted on the animal life in Pennsylvania. 

“A fellow doesn’t realize what a wonderful 
state Pennsylvania is until he’s seen the 
islands out this way—that is speaking in 
terms of wildlife. I’ve been kicking around 
the various islands for quite sometime and 
as there are quite a number of them out this 
way, I have but a few more to see. 

“Over on the island of Fiji, the wildlife was 
negligible. The only animal that I en- 
countered there was the mongoose, a little 
brown animal that resembles a weasel. In 
South America the little fellow is a shrewd 
snake killer. If he had to thrive on snakes 
in Fiji he would certainly be short lived. 
In all my stay there I didn’t see a snake nor 
did I know anyone who had, although the 
hoptoad was there by the thousands. 

“I did see a covey of quail and their size 
was really pitiful. They were much smaller 
than our bobwhite and it would take quite 
a number for a fill. We had a bird that was 
quite as common as the sparrow. It was 
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a greyish color with a white spot on each 
wing. It was really a beautiful bird in flight 
and one of its favorite resting places was on 
the back of cows and horses. It was nothing 
to see from 5 to 10 birds on one animal. 
The owner of the back didn’t seem to mind 
them being there—I guess they worked to- 
gether. One attracted the bug and the other 
would stay for lunch. 

“On Guadalcanal the only animals I saw 
were a few large rats and a brown animal 
(I don’t know the fellow’s name) that grew 
to the size of an opossum. He was solidly 
built and an excellent tree climber. The 
boys had a lot of fun shaking him out of 
trees. 

“We had a large lizard that really put us 
fellows to thinking while on duty at nights. 
That fellow really loved to prowl around after 
dark and he made just enough noise to cause 
a lot of eye straining. Incidentally I'll prob- 
ably be needing glasses for I sure had my 
share of guard duty. 

“We had quite a number of song birds on 
Guadalcanal. They were about the only 
rosy things on the island (next to leaving 
the place) except the beautiful colored cock- 
atoos and parakeets which were really 
plentiful. One bird really had a voice all 
of its own and could be heard for quite a 
distance. Its song rang out as if it were a 
blacksmith striking an anvil, and I must say 
it was a thrilling song. 

“As for the other islands that I’ve been 
on—they aren’t worth mentioning. Rats, 
small lizards and mosquitoes abound but 
they make poor hunting. The more I see 
of the cocoanut tree studded islands the more 
I appreciate the hills and wildlife of Penn- 
sylvania. 

“Before I sign off I must put in a pun 
for my brother, who gags for the magazine, 
also Mr. Carroll. The other fellows that I 
pass the magazine on to appreciate it as 
much as myself and they really look forward 
to its arrival, and as most of them still read 
the comics, they do go for the gags. 

“Here’s wishing the magazine continued 
success for it is really a morale builder and 
keeps me looking forward to the Pennsyl- 
vania hills. 

“That is one beachhead I want to make.”— 
P.F.C. Victor M. Filchock, (13041575) Co. “F” 
2 Bn., 147th Inf. APO No. 718, P. M., San 


Francisco, California. 





IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


Just as we were going to press, but 
too late to include it, we received a 
most interesting report from Col. 
Nicholas Biddle, well known Member 
of the Game Commission from Beth- 
ayres, who is serving with our armed 
forces in England in the capacity of 
Inspector General. In it he describes 
most entertainingly the important 
game species found in that country 
and Scotland, together with the tech- 
niques employed in hunting them. 


Other highlights of the next number 
will include a discussion of Forestry 
and Wildlife Management by P. F. 
English; a very constructive analysis 
of the predator problem by an anony- 
mous author; the first of a series of 
short articles on winter feeding; the 
report of the Federation Convention; 
and a great many intensely interesting 
notes from sportsmen and from game 
protectors. 
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“Received your October 21st letter a couple 
of weeks ago and glad to get it. We are 
“back where the devil bid the owl good- 
night,” in a good game country. Haven’t had 
a chance to hunt yet but hope to soon. 
Tiger, elephant, leopard, a few rhino and 
millions of jackals and hyenas. You mention 
making wolf traps. If you can spare a 
couple, take this letter along to the Post 
Office with the APO cancelled envelope and 
mail me a couple, via Parcel Post. You will 
need this request for them to accept them; 
can’t be over 5 lbs. I understand. Put the 
bill in with them and I'll send money order 
at once. The damn jackals bother our food 
caches and howl about it all night. Could 
give them something to howl about with a 
couple of traps, I think. Don’t think there 
is a steel trap in India. 


“Saw 6 elephants from a plane a couple of 
weeks ago; was low and had a good look, 
though I couldn’t see if any carried good 
tusks. Got quite a kick out of it. Had a 
chance to go kill an old elephant that was 
raisin’ hell in the native’s rice a couple of 
weeks ago but couldn’t get away. An English 
Tea Planter promises me a shot at a tiger 
or leopard soon; hope it materializes, 


“Cobras and kruits here in numbers but 
not too active now; bad during monsoon 
season I guess. Like October here, warm 
in daytime and cold at night. Malaria 
bad, some sleep under nets. First place I 
needed an overcoat and mosquito dope at the 
same time, but its a fact. 


“Tojo hasn’t been to see us at this lo- 
cation since we hit here but he’s not far 
and it wouldn’t take him long, if our boys 
weren't giving him so much hell. They’re 
doing a real job on him. Wish I was young 
enough to fly a plane. 


“Here’s hoping this finds you well. Let 
me hear from you. Tell all I said hello and 
that I wouldn’t have missed this show out 
here for a million.” 
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1st Lt. Robert E. Latimer, 1117th M. P. Co., 
Avn., APO 629 c/o P. M., New York. 

Since receiving this letter we have been 
informed that Bob shot a leopard. 


George Koehler was honorably discharged 
from the army after having had an accident 
while he was stationed at Fort Belvoir and 
is now back on Managerial Group C-5, his 
old stamping ground. 


“lve been receiving the Game News 
steady, tho’ usually two months or so after 
publication. That is one of the things that 
comes with an APO address—late mail, but 
better late than never. The last issue was 
October’s, so I’m not up to small game season 
yet, but they always come and the lateness 
makes greater appreciation. 

“After receiving your letter containing 
Bob’s address, I even ventured to write to 
him. He answered too, describing his duties, 


the general lay of the land, and even hunt-° 


ing conditions. I must try and write to him 
again soon. 

“This country, from what I’ve seen in the 
past three months, is generally much better 
than Africa. The rugged mountains, the 
ancient ruins, enormous vineyards, fertile 
land, and the picturesque cities are really 
much better than I expected, from afar, but 
the conditions existing as the results of 
years of war or preparation for war are far 
worse than one could hope to imagine with- 
out actually seeing them. 

“It makes an American sit up and notice, 
and be more thankful each day that our 
country is what it is, and always must be. 
I don’t wish to sound like an ad for bonds 
and such, but it really makes an impression, 
what one sees over here. 


“I guess I never will be satisfied until I’m 
back home again in “Pa.” I missed hunting 


OVERSEAS GUNNING 


The other day we received a letter from 
Ralph Roberts, Hardware Merchant of Sharon 
enclosing a bunch of snaps taken of several 
wild pig and other game hunts in the South 
Pacific by 1st Lieut. F. M. Rushmore, also 
of Sharon, who has been serving in the 
Field Artillery. The Lieutenant likes to aim 
a small bore just as well as the big babies, 
however, so when he finds there’s good 
shooting of another kind round about he 
and his buddies get busy. Wish we could 
have used all the pictures he sent of their 
experiences. Of the pig hunt he writes “The 
trailing dogs, called ‘finders’ trail the pig 
and when they come up to it they bark, or 
‘bail’ as it is called locally, then the holding 
dogs and the hunter arrives. As the hunter 
arrives the dogs close in and maneuver until 
‘holders’ can grasp both ears, or other parts 
of the head to prevent the pig turning on 
the hunter. When the pig is securely held 
the hunter comes in behind, grasps a hind 


leg, throws the animal on its back and sticks 
it with his knife. On large boars it is often 
impossible for the dogs to close in without 
being slashed.” 





A red-deer stag, 9-points, and about 300 Ibs. 
There is no open season as the animals are 
considered pests in the areas they frequent. 
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especially, more than I ever thought I would. 
I guess as time passes the memories of happy 
days become much more impressive, as they 
all become exaggerated more and more by 
an active imagination, instead of just an 
ordinary hunting trip since the days of D. 


Boone! If you follow mé. I guess time 
elapsed allows for the addition of the 
“extras.” Anyway, we have certainly had 


some wonderful experiences reborn, or may- 
be just “born,”—over a cup of coffee and a 
cigarette.”"—Pvt. George W. Levis, Btry. A, 
213th C.A. (A.A.), APO 464, c/o P. M. New 
York. 





Author and wild pig, showing size of head 
and jaws. 





An opossum not native to the country, but 
imported from a nearby country. Fur is prized 
for garments and rugs. Note bushy, fur-covered 
tail. Much more intelligent than our species. 





The author with a hare, which are quite 


plentiful. 
ours, 


So are cottontails, which resemble 
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**xCURRENT TOPICS«*«x 


W. Gard. Conklin 


KNOW THEM BETTER 


From the time he graduated from the 
Pennsylvania State Forestry School, Mt. Alto, 
with the degree of Bachelor of Forestry in 
1908 until the present. day, W. Gard. Conklin, 
Chief of the Division of Lands, Camp Hill, 
Pa., has had a long, varied, and even hectic 
career in which he has given of his utmost 
in loyalty, initiative and ability. 

He served as State Forester in Snyder and 
Union Counties from 1908 until 1913, then 
was assigned to the Harrisburg office to 
handle engineering and silvicultural work. 

He entered World War I as a 2nd, then Ist 
Lieutenant, serving in the engineers on 
various A. E. F. sectors until he was wounded 
on November 2, 1918 in the left arm and 
hip by high explosives. Upon his discharge 
from the Army in 1919 he was awarded the 
Victory Medal with three battle clasps, the 
French Fourragere and the Purple Heart. 

In 1920 he was commissioned a Captain, 
Engineers Reserve Corps, and in 1924 was 
promoted to a Major, a commission to which 
he has been reappointed each five years since. 
Due to physical disability he has now been 
placed in the inactive reserve. 

Upon his return from military service 
Major Conklin was again employed by the 
Department of Forestry, this time on en- 
gineering work. On April 1, 1920, however, 
he was “loaned” to the Game Commission 
to help establish a land purchase program 
and has been with the Commission ever since, 
i.e., more than 23 years. 

During that period he served as Chief of 
the Bureau of Refuges from 1922 to 1933, as 
Director of Refuges and Lands from 1933 to 
1939, and as Chief of the Division of Lands 
from 1939 to date. 





MORE GAME LANDS 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission at its 
meeting on January 13 approved the pur- 
chase of 10 tracts of land totaling 7,351 acres. 
Land purchase contracts are now being 
entered into for these tracts. When titles 
finally become vested in the Commonwealth, 
for use of the Commission, these tracts will 
be added to the splendid system of State 
Game Lands dedicated to sportsmen’s use 
and pleasure. Three offers totaling 2,766 
acres failed to receive the Commission’s ap- 
proval. 


In addition to this new acquisition 
there are 74,532 acres now under contraci 
for purchase, including the 37,762 acres in 
northern Dauphin and Lebanon Counties ap- 
proved for purchase at the last preceding 
meeting. Since 1920, when this important 
program was started at the instance of the 
State’s large hunting population, titles for a 
total of 742,362 acres, distributed through 
62 of our 67 counties had been vested in the 
Commonwealth. When the pending trans- 
actions are consummated, the aggregate area 
of State Game Lands will be about 816,894 
acres. 

The Commission very reluctantly rejected 
an offer for 800 acres of marginal farmland 
in Lehigh County, because it did not feel 
justified in paying anything like $30.00 per 
acre for State Game Lands, devoted mostly 
to public hunting, and they did not deem 
it wise at this time to take out of agricul- 
ture either crop or grazing lands needed for 
the production of food to aid the war 
effort. 

Tioga County, Gaines Township: Mrs. Mary 
B. Whiting, 890 acres. Russell P. Gee, Agent 
for the C. F. Billing Estate, 3,571 acres; Long 
Run Fish and Game Club, 6 acres; F. L. 
Patterson, 50 acres; E. F. Wieboldt, 1,951.6 
acres. These tracts are contiguous and rep- 
resent a new purchase project. 

Susquehanna County, Apolocan Township: 
Frank Donnelly, 348 acres; John J. Purtell, 
Admr. of the Stephen Purtell Est., 145 acres; 
Miss Katherine W. Carmalt and Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Carmalt, 150 acres. These three tracts 
are contiguous and include abandoned farms. 

Warren County, Pittsfield Township: Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, 140.5 acres. This 
tract is contiguous to State Game Lands 
No. 143. 

Bradford County, Leroy and _ Barclay 
Townships:. Part of the right-of-way of the 
abandoned Susquehanna and New York Rail- 
road, 98.9 acres. This purchase includes 
several strips of right-of-way extending 
through State Game Lands No. 12.—See 
Summary of lands owned and controlled by 
the Game Commission on page 24. 





Remember that the Question and An- 
swer Forum that we inaugurated quite 
sometime ago is still in force and that 
we'll be happy to answer queries to the 
best of our ability if they are forthcoming. 











Nelson E. Slaybaugh 


KNOW THEM BETTER 


Although Nelson E. Slaybaugh, New Cumb- 
erland. Pa., has served the Commission faith- 
fully and diligently as its Comptroller since 
1933, a position fraught with the complex 
problems of directing a large and diversified 
budget, that period by no means marks the 
full extent of his affiliation with the depart- 
ment. 

“Sam” as he is generally referred to around 
the office, came up through the ranks, be- 
ginning his service as a Clerk in 1920. There- 
after he held the positions of Stenographer 
Clerk, Principal Clerk, Assistant Bureau Sec- 
retary, and Chief, Bureau of Office Mainte- 
nance, until he was appointed Comptroller 
over ten years ago. . 

Through his initiative and resourcefulness 
the Division of Accounting and Budget, which 
he directs in his position of Comptroller, has 
been streamlined to insure the best operating 
efficiency. 

Prior to his service with the Commission 
Mr. Slaybaugh was employed by the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company as Clerk, Chief Clerk 
and Timekeeper. Later he accepted a Civil 
Service appointment in Washington, D. C. 
but subsequently resigned to serve in World 
War I from which he was discharged a 
Sergeant in 1918. 

At the termination of his military service 
he entered the employ of the Jewel Tea 
Company of Harrisburg and York, serving as 
salesman and branch manager until he be- 
came affiliated with the Commission in 1920. 

Mr. Slaybaugh graduated from the public 
schools of Adams County, the Carlisle Com- 
mercial College, and from a special course 
in accounting given by the Commonwealth. 
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PREDATOR CONTROL 


Lancaster County sportsmen are taking 
their local predator problems seriously ac- 
cording to recent announcements. For in- 
stance the Lancaster County Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation is offering a $4.00 reward for each 
of the first twenty gray foxes killed in the 
county and reported to them up until March 
31. This is in addition to the regular state 
bounty of $4.00. The association made the 
extra reward effective December 31, 1943, 
with an added stipulation that the person who 
accounts for the most gray foxes from that 


date until March 31, inclusive, will be given 


a $25.00 War Bond. In case of a tie an extra 
Bond will be awarded. Ivan Adams, head 
of the association predicted a county-wide 
movement in catching foxes and expects it 
to become current activity in most parts of 
the state. 

At any rate, on the heels of his announce- 
ment, your editor received another emanating 
from the Southern Lancaster County Farmer- 
Sportsmen’s Association, Donald C. Graybill, 
Secretary, to the effect that his organization 
has set aside $100.00 as bounty fees to be 
used at the rate of $2.00 for every gray fox 
killed from January 18 to March 31. A fur- 
ther stipulation requires that the animals be 
killed in either of the following townships: 
Bart, Colerain, Drumore, East Drumore, Eden, 
Fulton, Little Britain, Martic or Providence. 
A sum of $20.00 has also been set aside for 
weasel bounty at the rate of 50c per pelt to 
be administered under the same rules and 
regulations as those pertaining to gray foxes. 
The bounties will be paid by Mr. Graybill, 
New Providence, to any person after the pelt 
has been approved by the Game Commission 
and upon the presentation of a required 
voucher to the secretary. 


Faithful Service 

Frank E. Houck has served faithfully as 
Deputy Game Protector in Huntingdon 
County for twenty years. He received his 
Commission in 1923 and served under the 
following Game Protectors: Bert Benson, 
Samuel Price, Thomas F. Bell, and at present 
Walter M. Thomas, Acting. 


Industry pays debts, despair increases 


them. 


Mad kings and mad bulls are not to be 
held by treaties and packthread. 


Glass, china, and reputation, are easily 


cracked, but not easily mended. 





This picture was taken the first day of the 
1943 small game season in Lancaster County. 
There were five in the party, including left to 
tight Mrs. 
Sterner, 


Herb Sterner, Mrs. Al Egges, Mr. 
Mrs. Faber Zinn and son Dick. 
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NATIONAL IWLA TO MEET 


The 22nd Annual Meeting of the Izaak 
Walton League of America will be held in 
the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, March 30, 31, 
and April 1, 1944. Members and delegates 
from all over the United States will gather 
for this important meeting dedicated to the 
protection of America’s out-of-doors and 
specifically to sane land and water manage- 
ment in the public interest in the post-war 
public works program. 

Among the many constructive recom- 
mendations of the League for the post-war 
program is one that top priority be given 
to sewage treatment for municipalities or 
public institutions, presently having inade- 
quate treatment. Other prominent measures 
will include: to arrest and correct soil ero- 
sion, reforestation and restoration of lakes 
and swamps unwisely drained. 

The major theme of the meeting will be a 
constructive post-war public works program 
with consideration for all values, and the 
whole public’s right to the proper use and 
enjoyment of its natural resources. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE WEEK 
SET FOR MARCH 19 TO 25 


National Wildlife Week will be observed 
this year with the week beginning March 19. 
Proclaimed by President Roosevelt in 1938 
the week has been each year sponsored by 
the National Wildlife Federation from its 
Washington, D. C., headquarters. 

During the week the story of wildlife—its 
decline, its restoration and its conservation— 
will be told through the press, from the pub- 
lic platform and over the radio to the 15,- 
000,000 conservationists in the United States. 
How the conservation of wildlife ties in with 
pure water, standing forests, less erosion, with 
more productive lands and fewer dust bowls, 
will be the theme that presents the drama of 
America life. 

The National Wildlife Federation each year 
issues a sheet of wildlife poster stamps which 
are reproduced from paintings by famous 
American nature artists. This year 38 species 
are represented in the 64 stamps on the sheet. 

Clubs, societies and individuals interested 
in securing further information about the 
activities should write the Federation at 1212 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Research studies conducted at the Swan 
Creek Wildlife experiment station in Michi- 
gan prove that brush piles are highly favored 
by cottontail rabbits, through provision of 
both shelter and food. 

Usually woodchucks excavate ground bur- 
rows beneath the heaps, the studies show. 
Where this occurs the piles are even more 
desirable for shelter purposes. Bark from 
brush cut during late fall and winter provide 
easily available food for cottontails that have 
taken refuge in the piles. 


Attention! 


Since we encouraged sportsmen’s associa- 
tions and individuals to contribute more 
items to GAME News the response has been 
very gratifying, but we can use a lot more, 
especially local notes of club activities, hunt- 
ing yarns, etc. 











Jared M. B. Reis 


A TRIBUTE 


At their 11th annual banquet held re- 
cently members of the Old Time Sportsmen 
paid a fine tribute to former Game Commis- 
sioner Jared M. B. Reis, New Castle, who 
served with the department for over seven 
years (1924-31), six as its vice-president. 
Among the 114 present at the gathering, the 
biggest get-together in Old Time’s history, 
were dignitaries of statewide and local field 
and stream renown. As each member 50 
or more years of age entered the clubhouse 
he signed a testimonial of esteem which was 
subsequently presented to Mr. Reis. Fol- 
lowing that overture different speakers con- 
tributed to the program of the evening, 
among them Andrew Dodds, President of the 
Lawrence County Sportsmen’s Association, 
who described the progress of the organiza- 
‘tion; Hon. Robert Lamberton of Franklin, 
present vice-chairman of the Game Com- 
mission, who recalled how years ago he had 
“run dogs” against Mr. Reis in field trial 
competition, and who praised his work with 
the Commission; Mayor John F. Haven, of 
New Castle; Dr. W. D. Imbrie, Member of 
the House of Representatives and chairman 
of the Game Committee, Johnny Mock, Out- 
doors Editor of the Pittsburgh Press; Presi- 
dent Judge W. Walter Braham; Game Protec- 
tor Frank Coen; and Fish Warden Clinton 
B. White. 

A compliment was also made by Judge 
John G. Lamoree, who did a top job as 
toastmaster, to Squire O. H. P. Green, who 
was characterized as “a grand old gentle- 
man,” and a message of cheer was sent to 
George Bolinger, Member whom illness kept 
away. 

It should certainly be gratifying to a lot 
of us who have far to go pefore we become 
oldtimers to know that ihe sport of hunting 
and fishing never wanes, and that even as 
we carry the ball today the old pioneers are 
on the sidelines giving us all the encourage- 
ment they possibly can. 










































Hoyes Lloyd Succeeds Dr. Pearson 


Hoyes Lloyd has been named chairman of 
the Pan-American section of the Interna- 
tional Committee for Bird Protection, taking 
the place of the late Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, 
who was the chief organizer of the move- 
ment. 

Mr. Lloyd just recently severed his con- 
nections with the Department of Mines and 
Resources of Canada, where he served &s 
Superintendent of Wildlife Resources with 
headquarters at Ottawa. In a letter to 
friends and associates he said “Following 
completion of twenty-five years’ service, I 
find it possible to devote my time to orni- 
thology and natural history work without 
being tied to an office and the usual restric- 
tions of the government service.” 





Conservation is a matter of public senti- 
ment. If public sentiment is for it, it will 
succeed. If it is opposed to it, we are in a 
miserable plight. It is succeeding here, and 
it means the salvation of our game birds 
and animals while there is yet time to save 
them. It means that we will do more for 
those that come after us than those who pro- 
ceded us did for us. 


Col. Sheldon Tenders Resignation 

Col. Harold Sheldon has tendered his 
resignation as Director of Public Relations 
and Information for the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 

The Colonel has been away from the Serv- 
ice for quite some months on extended fur- 
lough. The weather of the Windy City 
never did agree with him and he spent the 
past summer on Lake Bomossen, Vermont, 
where he has purchased a home near his 
old birthplace. 

Here’s wishing him a long life and plenty 
of game in the sights of his gun. 





Don’t know who this lucky fellow is. Hope 
he drops us a note and gives us the low-down. 
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LARGEST DUCK FLIGHT 


According to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
1943 saw the greatest southward flight of 
ducks, geese and other migratory birds since 
1919. The Service credits this to careful con- 
servation and to the development of refuges 
along the four chief flyways. Some 25 mil- 
lion waterfowl are said to be using Federal 
refuges. 

The Service states that waterfowl popula- 
tions, estimated at 27 million in 1934, had 
increased to between 115 and 120 million in 
the spring of 1943. There were good popu- 
lations of waterfowl both in Canada and 
Alaska, although geese were still below nor- 
mal. Breeding grounds in the northern 
United States, reported drought-stricken a 
few years ago, were said to be in excellent 
condition. 

Among small game birds, some recovery 
of the depleted stocks of mourning doves, 
especially in the eastern states, was re- 
ported. The woodcock is said to show signs 
of recovering from the low point of a few 
years ago. However, the Service believes 
that careful management of this species is 


still needed. 


An Opinion 
“Well it’s queer,” said he, “but you seldom 
find 
A lover of trees in a prison cell 
Or doing a wrong of any kind; 
It’s in stuffy rooms the criminals dwell. 
“I've watched the world and the ways of men, 
And those who are bronzed by the summer 
sun 
And know the secrets of field and glen 
Aren’t apt to be near when wrong is done. 
“For crime is bred in the crowded streets, 
But the man who bothers with plant and tree 
And is friend to the humblest flower he 


meets, 
Is likely a friend to man to be.” 
—Epcar GUEST. 


A ten pound wild turkey hen killed by Fred 
Johnson, Emporium, the day before Thanks- 
giving, 1943. 
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Remember? 

Remember U. S. Senate Bill N. S. 1152 
introduced by Senator Pat McCarran, Ne- 
vada, that triple threat against the principles 
of conservation under which our wildlife has 
been saved from extinction? Well its dead. 
It caused quite a furor while alive and 
every state in the Union rose up on its hind 
legs and helped defeat it, Pennsylvania in- 
cluded. The bill, if you will recall would have 
made it possible for certain Federal officials, 
at their discretion, to take over absolute con- 
trol and permit the hunting, trapping, and 
killing, in numbers to be determined by 
them, of game animals of either sex, on any 
public lands or reservation of the United 
States; would have provided for the issuance 
of Federal licenses “to citizens of the United 
States without regard to residence,” and 
would have exempted the holders of such 
licenses from observance of State: game laws; 
and as the final blow would have permitted 
the sale of game animals. 

That’s water over the dam now, and in 
the words of the Senator he does not plan 
introduction of any other legislation on 
the subject. It must be admitted that some 
good came out of the effort, namely that 
the mature consideration the bill had, some 
of it public, showed only too well that State 
Conservation Departments were on their toes, 
and that more substantial cooperation be- 
tween individual States and the Federal 
government has been achieved. 


Ohio’s first open deer season in about 50 
years furnished some pretty fair sport, ac- 
cording to reports from the Division of Con- 
servation. Hunting was restricted to three 
counties. 


A recent acquisition of 1,817 acres brought 
New Jersey’s Public Shooting and Fishing 
Grounds up to 33,327 acres. 


A 235 pounder (hog dressed) killed Nov. 19, 
1943 in Pine Bottom, Lycoming County, by 
Eugene Salem, Myerstown, Pa. Others in party 
included Jacob, Ervin and Margaret Shirk. 
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HUNTINGDON IWLA ACTIVE 


Although only nine months have elapsed 
since the Huntingdon County Chapter of the 
Izaak Walton League of America received 
its charter the group has accomplished a 
great deal. 


The chapter, in cooperation with Hon. G. I. 
Phillips, member of the Game Commission, 
sponsored a resolution in its first short year 
which was adopted by the State Division at 
the annual convention held in Huntingdon in 
October. It was forwarded to Governor 
Martin and recommended the teaching of 
Conservation in the public schools. 


Huntingdon County’s Izaak Walton Chapter 
has a splendid conservation program which 
calls for forest protection and extension, 
elimination and prevention of stream pollu- 
tion, erosion control, watershed develop- 
ment and protection, improving food and 
cover conditions for fish and wildlife, pro- 
tecting beneficial birds and animals and wild 
flowers, molding conservation sentiment and 
lending support to conservation legislation. 
The Huntingdon organization intends to 
reach those goals. And they will with such 
active members as President J. W. Matthews. 
How’d Shilling, Bill Shilling, Dr. William A. 
Doebele, Jim Kyper, Fred Mark and T. Roy 
Morton, to mention only a few. Every mem- 
ber is a true lover of the outdoors. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: When Fenimore Cooper, about 
83, Mahanoy City and Pennsylvania’s first trap 
shooting champion died recently the memory of 
his early day accomplishments were revived 
through the following poetical tribute paid the 
old veteran by Lester B. Lutz, Pastor of St. 
John’s Lutheran Church, that city. 


Little need has man at setting sun 

If he has a clean soul and a trim bird-gun, 

And a long straight trail to God’s hunting 
camp, 

And the glad remembrance that he’s a 
“Champ”. 


Only God’s chosen can know the feel 
Of being wedded to walnut and steel— 
Of swinging like music pure and fine, 

To meet lordly grouse on horizon line. 


Sweeter than flute notes—the song of the 
quail, 

Sweeter than choir boys—are the hounds on 
the trail, 

Sweeter than love songs—the point of a dog; 

Sweeter than trumpets—geese calling through 
fog. 


Let the faithless yield themselves to grief 
At the autumn wind and the falling leaf, 
But I will face them with joyous heart, 
And memories keen as the Indian’s dart. 


Let the path of glory lead where it will, 
The soul of a hunter can never lie still, 
Let me “love mercy”, and a cleaning rod; 
Let me smell powder, and “walk with God”. 


Write: “Here sleeps a hunter home from the 
wood, 

God helped him live humbly, and shoot 
rather good; 

Some called him a failure and others a 
tramp, 

But he still remembers that he is “The 
Champ”, 
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Here and There 


Friends will be happy to learn that Mary 
Elizabeth Brown, formerly with the Bounty 
Division of the Commission recently arrived 
in Australia as a member of the American 
Red Cross. Her present address is APO 
No. 927, c/o The American Red Cross. 


Officials at Camp Livingston, La., recently 
announced the promotion of Gilbert L. Bow- 
man, son of Mr. and Mrs. Roy Bowman, 404 
S. Second Street, Lykens, Pa., former Dis- 
trict Game Protector, from First Lieutenant 
to Captain. 

Captain Bowman is assistant Camp Provost 
Marshal. He now lives in Pineville, La., with 
his wife, the former Marie Koons of Harris- 
burg, Pa. 








Photo by John Lohmann. 


Frank Kipp, Sr. and Jr. with a 353 pound (hog dressed) male bruin, killed on November 
15, 1943, in vicinity of Little Walker Lake, Shohola Township, Pike County. 


Captain Bowman was a graduate of the 
Game Commission’s 2nd Training School 
Class. 


In the last issue we called attention to the 
rabbit trapping activities of the Letterkenny 
Ordnance Depot in Franklin County. it 
might interest our readers to know that as 
of February 15, 1714, cottontails were caught 
on that area, according to S. C. Houston, 
President, Chambersburg Rod and Gun Club. 


Lost time is never found again; and what 
we call time enough always proves little 
enough. 

Diligence 
makes them. * 


overcomes difficulties, sloth 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION—DIVISIONS OF LANDS AND OF GAME LAND 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


MANAGEMENT—SUMMARY OF LANDS OWNED AND CONTROLLED BY THE 
GAME COMMISSION JANUARY 1, 1944 

















Total Open 
Area Refuges Hunting 
Classification (Acres) Number Acres (Acres) 
State Game Lands (183 blocks) ................ 742,362.0 209 59,754 682,608 
Primary Refuges on Other Public Lands (86) .. 59,507.0 86 59,507 
Auxiliary State Game Refuge Projects 
(General Classification) (53) ..............++. 45,580.0 58 12,078 33,502 
(Farm-Game Classification) (73) ............ 153,729.0 759 6,065 146,654** 
Special Preserves *** 
EE CD: wdcnsbduptstacedeeesemnases 2,668 
tink each We kedne swat seseeosen 1,985 
Game Propagation Areas (94) 
(Exclusive of Wild Turkey Areas) .......... 27,981 94 27,981 
1,033,812 1,206 165,385 862,764 
Special Wildlife Refuge Projects (128) ........ 43,284 158 5,388 37,896 
see¢ 


(Sponsored by Sportsmen’s Organizations, not included in totals) 


State Forests total 1,654,761 acres and the Allegheny National Forest totals 446,476 acres, 


practically all open to public hunting. 





**1,967 Safety Zones totaling 36,043 acres included. 
***2 Preserves located on State Game Lands total 1,130 acres. 


****234 Safety Zones total 2,644 acres included. 





Notes from the Field .. . 


““The Homestead Buck’ is still going 
strong. This is the name that has been 
locally applied to an unusually large buck 
deer that for the past several years has made 
his home on Game Propagation area No. B-27, 
which is well known as the Bethany Home- 
stead Farm. This buck has worn a beau- 
tiful rack of antlers for the past several 
years and his noble head would be a trophy 
that any sportsman could well admire. I 
have been very close to this deer on several 
occasions during the past few months and as 
near as I have been able to tell, he had a 
sixteen point rack of antlers this season. 
Very rarely does this deer stray far from 
the protection of the propagation area and 
especially not during the hunting season. 
On a few occasions when deer hunters have 
spied him in open hunting country during 
the season they have tried very hard to bring 
him down. On one such occasion he was 
sighted by a group of hunters within a quar- 
ter mile of the area but just as the hunters 
thought they had him surrounded one of 
them happened to see him entering the 
propagation area under the wire. During 
the deer season of 1940 this deer was shot 
through the left shoulder rather high, the 
bullet coming out just back of the right 
shoulder. I happened to locate the animal 
one day while feeding game, about a week 
after the close of the season. We carried 
food to him for over three weeks and he 
finally regained his strength and came 
around fine. About a week after I had 
located the buck, he dropped both antlers 
and I now have them in my possession. It 
was a large rack and had twelve points.” 
—Game Protector Maynard R. Miller, Dis- 
trict B-3. 


“On January 1, 1944 a young trapper liv- 
ing in Springfield Township, Fayette County, 
met with an unusual experience. A fresh 
snow having fallen he decided to set out to 
do some prospecting on trapping. Eventually 


he came across a mink track which led him 
to a large rock, under which he found several 
holes. He immediately began to set some 
traps around the rock. By the time he had 
completed setting his traps, and came around 
to where he had set the first one, he was 
very much surprised to find Mr. Mink in it. 
After securing a stick, he hit it over the head 
and put it in his hunting coat, resetting his 
trap again. He then proceeded on his way. 
Having gone but a short distance, he realized 
the mink had come to life again. By the 
time he had gotten his coat off the animal 
had found a hole and jumped out, running 
in the direction from whence it came. By 
the time the lad got back to the rock, Mr. 
Mink had gotten himself caught in the same 
trap again. This time the young trapper 
made sure that it was dead before he put it 
in his hunting coat.”—Game Protector Lester 
E. Sheaffer, District G-14. 


John R. Langenbach, Acting Game Tech- 
nician, Loyalsock Experiment Station, R. D. 
No. 2, Montoursville, Pa. reported a 225 
pound buck killed by a hunter in that sec- 
tion. It was weighed on the scales of the 
County Home. 


Michael Grabany, caretaker and patrol- 
man at the Game Commission Training 
School, who was inducted into the Navy 
January 6, is now located at the Naval 
Training Station, Bainbridge, Maryland, and 
will be glad to hear from the boys at home. 


“In deer season this year our hunters were 
shooting foxes and seeing more of them 
than ever before. Small game hunters in 
Butler and Lawrence counties complained 
of the shortage of small game. This is not 
all due to a poor breeding season. We have 
a great overabundance of foxes and weasels.” 
—Game Protector, R. P. Schmid, Group F-7. 
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SHEPHARD OF THE HILLS 


“The Shephard of the Hills” has passed on 
to his Great Reward. Henry A. Shephard, 
a former Braddock steel worker who retired 
to the hills of Potter County, died at his 
home in Cross Fork on January 11. But the 
memory of his deeds will ever echo through 
the valley of Kettle Creek where he worked 
so faithfully and tirelessly in behalf of 
conservation. An enthusiastic outdoorsman, 
no task was too arduous for “old Shep” as 
he was devotedly called by all who knew 
him. If game was to be fed, or fish were to 
be planted, the oldtimer could always be 
counted on to do his part. Truly, Potter 
countians and the hundreds of sportsmen 
who make their annual pilgrimage to that 
section have lost a real friend. 





“While patrolling in Warren County dur- 
ing deer season I heard a shot about 200 
yds. distant and upon investigating found a 
hunter sitting on a stump. When I ap- 
proached he said, ‘Come here I want to show 
you something.’ When I reached him he 
said ‘Do you see those two objects over by 
that knoll about twenty feet back in the 
brush. They look just like two deer. I have 
been watching them for about half an hour 
and fired a shot to scare them.’ 

“We walked over to the two objects and 
found a stump and a bush covered with 
leaves. I proceeded then and there to fur- 
ther that hunter’s education. Many acci- 
dents are caused just this way. The hunter 
sees something, his imagination starts work- 
ing, he forgets there are other hunters in 
the woods, and sometimes fires the shot 
that casts a shadow over the rest of his life 
besides taking the life of another.”—Game 
Protector Elmer D. Simpson, Group F-2. 


“During the second week of the buck 
season there were very few hunters in this 
vicinity. However, there were quite a few 
out for antlerless deer although the tempera- 
ture was below zero.”—Game Protector 
George E. Sprankle, Group E-5. 


“I continue to hear many reports on the 
increase of foxes in this section. Most of 
them seem to be reds. Several were shot 
by both large and small game hunters.” 
—Game Protector Clyde W. Decker, Group 
E-7. 


“During the.collection of deer hides re- 
cently, very large welts were noticed along 
the back and neck of a legal buck deer 
killed last fall. Further investigations, and 
the width of the marks on each side of the 
deer from the neck about half way across the 
body, was almost certain evidence that a 
bobcat made the marks. When an adult 
deer is not too far from brush or low hang- 
ing branches of trees they are often suc- 
cessful in scraping the would-be killer off. 

“Fox hunting through this section has been 
going very good for the last month. Sports- 
men’s clubs, as well as a few trappers have 
taken 14 to my knowledge. No doubt more 
will be taken as soon as we get a good 
tracking snow. Sportsmen are also doing 4 
good job on the stray house cat in Alle- 
gheny County.”—Game Protector Ralph A. 
Liphart, District G-2. - 
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“While trapping, Mr. Edw. Donoughe found 
a freshly killed rabbit. He hung it on a small 
bush and set a trap under it, hoping to catch 
a weasel. Twenty-four hours later he caught 
Mr. Weasel, who was so bloodthirsty that he 
reached up, grasped the rabbit, and started to 
eat it while still in the trap. Mr. Donoughe 
was so surprised he just held the weasel up 
and let it eat a good portion of bre’r cotton- 
tail before killing it—Sheridan P. Closson, 
Deputy Game Protector, District G-5. 


“It is believed the deer kill throughout 
this section was one of the smallest in years 
due to poor hunting conditions and the 
small number of hunters moving about on 
most of the hunting days.”—Game Protector 
Howard F. Hoffman, Group B-4. 


“Many foxes were killed during the deer 
season but a greater number were seen and 
just badly frightened.”—-Game Protector Paul 
L. Failor, Group B-2. 


“The kill of bucks in Diamond Valley and 
surrounding section was low. This was not 
due to lack of deer but to a scarcity of 
hunters. Practically all the hunting was by 
the still method. Very little organized driv- 
ing was done, and that was on the opening 
day.”—Game Protector Ross G. Metz, Group 
D-2. 


“There was quite a lot of maple timber 
cut in this section last month near Refuge 
No. 24, and it didn’t take the deer long to 
find the tops if one can judge by their 
trails into this cutting. You would think 
there hadn’t been a deer season in this 
section for some time. There are also plenty 
of snowshoe rabbit signs in the area.”—Game 
Protector Edward Shaw, Group F-6. 


“From all appearances there are plenty of 
deer left in Warren County or at least on the 
game lands. I saw eleven while driving 
through Game Lands No. 29 one day last 
week. And several places where I put out 
corn the deer are really getting the best of 
the small game. On Game Lands No. 143 
there are several places where the animals 
have traveled enough in the same trails to 
make a beaten path in the snow.”’—Game 
Protector George H. Burdick, Group F-4. 


“The opening day of deer season was the 
biggest day this year. After it was over. the 
hunters started to drop off and I believe the 
kill was generally small. 

“We had two hunters lost during the 
season. I took one out, but the other man 
was lost on Saturday and I did not get him 
out until Sunday at 4 p.m. He had killed 
a mce 10-point buck on Saturday. 

“There were a nice lot of deer taken from 
the game lands in the Waterford and New 
Florence districts, and the heads were large 
and the deer in good shape.”—-Game Protec- 
tor Wm. G. Matthews, Groups G-2 and G-3. 


While hunting rabbits at Newton Hamilton 
November 2, 1943, Charles Fasick, Altoona, 
Pa, and two brothers, routed and killed a 
female cottontail which held six young. 
When they gutted the animal out rolled six 
small balls, which when examined contained 
a small rabbit each, fully developed with 
their thin coat of short fine ef 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


“Deer season not too successful. Not 
enough hunters in the field at any one time. 
Since the season I have seen as many as 14 
deer at one time. One exceptionally nice 
head was taken in this vicinity on the last 
day of the season—23 points, with a spread 
of 25 inches. Foxes seem to be on the in- 
crease in the vicinity of the National Park 
where I know of five being shot during the 
big game season.”—Game Protector Jack L. 
DeLong, Group G-1. 


“There seems to be a definite increase in 
the red fox population. One hunter re- 
ported that 5 foxes passed by him as he was 
standing on a deer watch.”—Game Protector 
Cecil Hancock, Group E-1. 


“Had numerous reports from buck hunters 
who saw bears in the Medix Run Section.” 
—Game Technician W. C. Ryder, Division E. 


“Fur-bearers are plentiful in this section 
this year. One farmer near here killed 3 red 
foxes in his field while hunting small game. 
There are a large number of wild ducks on 
the dam in Auxiliary Refuge No. 99.”—Game 
Protector E. J. Turner, Group A-2. 


“In the Blue Mountains in the Northern 
section of Lebanon County foxes are quite 
plentiful according to reports received from 
hunters and to the signs of foxes that I have 
observed.”—Game Protector R. E. Holtz- 
apple, Group A-1. 


“Apparently both red and gray foxes are 
on the increase. Many deer hunters re- 


ported seeing more foxes this Fall than ever ” 


before. Some camps reported seeing from 
three to five in a day.”—Game Protector 
Harold E. Russell, Group D-4. 


“A young trapper from Howard, R. D., 
informed me that he caught a weasel that 
was minus one front and one rear leg. 
The old wounds had healed over.”—Game 
Protector Joseph W. Kistner, Group E-9 and 
E-11. 


“The grouse situation in this section is not 
as bad as the hunters thought during the 
season. There seems to be plenty left for 
seed.”"—Game Protector Elmer L. Pilling, 
Group E-10, 





Photo Delbert Batcheler. 
Game Protector Chester S. Siegle with tame 
buck fawn at Land Management Headquarters in 
— County. The buck’s a Golden Glover and 
no foolin’. 








Photo by John Lohmann. 


The lucky nimrod in this photo is a Han- 
rahan, of Mill Rift, and his trophy is a 250 
pound female bruin, which he bagged in Sho- 
hola Township, Pike County, season of 1943. 





“While president of the Eastern Counties 
Protective Association I had an occasion to 
call the Chairmen of the various committees 
to formulate a field day program. It was a 
hot August afternoon, so we went to the 
porch of my home to proceed with the 
business. 

“Now at that time I was attempting to 
raise a few ringneck pheasants to liberate 
later on, and the pen was some distance from 
the porch. Suddenly the pheasants started 
flying around the pen and calling at the top 
of their voices. One of the members looked 
up and right over the pen there was a 
large Cooper’s Hawk flying. I ran into the 
house and got my gun, slipped out a side 
door and ran towards the enclosure. The 
hawk gracefully soared away. 

“I stood under some trees for awhile 
thinking it would return. The sun was 
shining brightly on the lawn and I could 
see the shadow of what I thought was the 
same hawk. I quickly looked up but I was 
looking right into the sun. I waited with 
gun ready and just as it came out of the 
glare, I fired. Now here is the unusual part 
of the story. Something dropped on the 
lawn, all the fellows ran off of the porch to 
where it landed, and there was a beautiful 
7 inch bluegill sunfish. It seems that an 
osprey decided to fly across the pen just 
about the time I thought the Cooper’s Hawk 
returned and it had the fish in his talons. 
The fish had three pellets of shot through it. 

“I was a long time living that one down, 
when it got around among the club members. 
The idea of the President of the Association 
shooting sunfish on his front lawn.”—W. S. 
Clemmans. 


But dost thou love life, then do not 
squander time, for that’s the stuff life is 
made of. 
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More About Deer - - . 


when all the valuable foods are gone and 
the deer in desperation eat such species as 
balsam, aspen, and laurel. These species will 
not maintain life, if there is nothing else, 
and thus the deer die “on a full stomach.” 
When winter comes the deer concentrate 
in small areas and it is on the browse in 
these areas that they depend for their food. 
Because of the combination of weather con- 
ditions and habits of the deer, it can be ex- 
pected that they will yard or concentrate on 
northern range in Wisconsin for about three 
or four months. If the winter is open enough 
the deer can sufficiently use the bordering 
summer range to prevent starvation. 
Officials claim there is enough food on the 
summer range to support many more deer 
than Wisconsin has now, but the summer 


range has little or no bearing on the decisive © 


critical winter period. 

To make a reliable extensive survey takes 
a well trained staff of experienced cruisers 
who have knowledge of the life history and 
habits of deer and the food and cover plants 
upon which they depend. It is necessary 
that they know what to look for and that 
they keep reliable detailed reports for each 
yard inspected. 

When conditions are at their worst—all 
the trees stripped clean and dead deer lying 
every few yards along the trails—it does not 
take much skill to determine that the area 
is browsed out and that starvation has taken 
On the other hand it calls for a real 
expert with a great deal of experience to 
estimate conditions and prepare a reliable 
report two or three years before the critical 
stage is reached. Likewise, it is equally 
difficult to correctly estimate trends up or 


place. 


down when the evidence is not clearly very 
bad or very good or where a change is being 
initiated. The study of the deer subject in 
Wisconsin has barely begun. There is much 
to be done, a good deal to be learned. But 
as Project Leader Feeney says, “Even as our 
system of analysing and recording improves, 
it will be more difficult to estimate the trends 
of change that are beginning to take place 
now that a turning point has been reached.” 

Casual observers frequently report that the 
“deer look good,” “getting along fine,” up 
to the time they are ready to die or dying. 
A deer does not readily show the symptoms 
of malnutrition until about half dead. When 
they become conspicuously weak their days 
are few. 

Wisconsin recommends that all those in- 
terested in the deer problem, when possible, 
put on a pair of snowshoes and go into the 
deer yards in February or March and study 
the actual conditions for themselves. Those 
who have done so have found their trips 


worthwhile and often have been much sur- 
prised with what they have learned. 

There is bound to be starvation and over- 
browsed yards where over-population con- 
This is a point that should not be 
overlooked. It is not reasonable to anticipate 
that the harvesting of 100,000 deer by hunt- 
ing will prevent starvation in the poorer 
deer yards. It will take much more than a 
reduction of 1/5 to show any appreciable 
results in reduced starvation losses or range 
improvement, in the most overbrowsed areas. 
One hundred thousand deer for Wisconsin, 
with a deer herd between % and %4 million, 
is scarcely as much as the annual increase. 
It is hardly a reduction of the total popu- 
The removal of 100,000 or 200,000 deer 


tinues. 


lation. 





Extreme browsing on tamarack, Saddle Mound 
Area, Jackson County. 


in Wisconsin would doubtless mean an im- 
provement for some of the less critical areas, 


and since the distribution of removal de- 
pends upon hunter’s choice coupled with 


other uncontrolled factors, it is possible that 
overshooting might take place in some lo- 
On the average though, the prob- 
lem will still be a surplus of deer for a 


calities. 
while. In any case as pas been previously 
pointed out: of the two dangers, overpopu- 
lation or overshooting, it is much more risky 
to try to carry too many deer. “It is much 
easier to replenish deer than it is to regrow 
damaged deer range. Deer multiply quickly 
when conditions are favorable, but deer range 
once destroyed takes a long time to be re- 
placed,” says the Wisconsin Report. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


There are few in Wisconsin who doubt 
that a serious deer situation exists, but there 
is a great variance of opinion on how the 
problem should be handled. Pennsylvania 
has been no exception to this rule. The 
following general suggestions, good and bad, 
are commonly heard discussed throughout the 
State where the topic is deer: 


1. Continuance of the forked-horned buck 
regulation. 

2. Reliance on the present refuge system 
or a similar one. 

3. A period of closed seasons. 

4. A large artificial feeding program. 

5. The State purchase of deer yards. 

6. Deer range management. 

7. Reduction of the deer herd surpluses 
and continued cropping of the surpluses. 

8. A combination of two or more of these 
proposals. 

9. Let overpopulation, range damage, and 
starvation run its course. 


Following is an interesting summation of 
possible Management Measures in Wisconsin: 


1. Their forked-horned buck regulation 
helped to bring about an increase of deer. 
Up to a certain point it appeared to be a 
good thing, but assuming that it was sound 
and did accomplish its purpose, officials feel 
it would be very foolish to carry it on to 
the point of defeating its own ends and 
thereby undoing any good that it might have 
accomplished. Generally speaking, at least 
for the northern part of the State, Wisconsin 
now does not need and cannot stand a 
further increase in the deer population. The 
herd is already too big for its own survival. 
Any proposal which tends towards a further 
increase at this time disregards the facts of 
the problem. 

2. The original object of the Wisconsin 
refuge system was to insure protection for 
an adequate breeding population and there- 
by foster an increase of deer. Today they 
do not have the problem of too few deer 
because of lack of breeding stock, but on 
the contrary too large a breeding stock and 
too little survival of the fawns produced be- 


‘eause of the lack of winter food. They 


justly believe that from the standpoint of 
that all of the _ over- 
browsed refuges should be opened to hunt- 


deer management 


ing in order to reduce the surplus causing 
the overbrowsing. Such refuges serve no 
good purpose as they are. It is thought that 
some kind of refuge system in the future 
probably will be advisable, but it is too early 
to clearly say just why or where they will 
be needed. 

3. It is obvious that if the trouble is over- 
browsing to the point of destruction of both 
the deer and deer range, a closed season can 
accomplish *f>thing except to let the deer 
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pile up still further, if that is possible, and 
hasten the ultimate reverses. Leader Feeney 
says “The thought that we have had heavy 
starvation losses which should now be offset 
by reducing the hunting is not based.on an 
understanding of the facts. We still have the 
breeding stock, but we do not have the range 
food to carry their yield of offspring through 
the normal winter. If the browse killing 
surplus is not removed there soon will be 
heavier losses of the breeding stock also.” 

4. On the surface, the feeding of starving 
deer seems to be one of the best suggestions 
for a remedy of the trouble, but it is not 
what it seems. If we can learn anything 
from the experience of others, we should 
have learned that dozens of feeding experi- 
ments in nearly all of the States that have 
ever had any deer problems have proved to 
be highly unsuccessful. First of all, deer, 
by nature and habit, are browsing animals, 
not grazing hay-eaters as are cattle. In the 
winter particularly, they depend chiefly on 
the twigs of trees and shrubs. Of course, in 
the summertime, they do eat grass and other 
things as well as browse and in the winter 
when driven by hunger because of lack of 
natural foods, they will eat hay. But be- 
cause they eat hay under adverse condi- 
tions does not mean that it is good for them 
or that it will sustain them. Because a 
starving deer eats something is no proof of 
its nutritional value. Starving deer often 
eat balsam ravenously, but it is a proven 
fact that they cannot live long on a straight 
diet of balsam. They gradually lose weight 
and eventually die with a stomach full of this 
almost useless food. There are several arti- 
ficial foods or combinations of foods, chiefly 
soybean-molasses-cake and grains, which 
are known to carry deer when fed in suffi- 
cient quantities, but it is a million dollar 
project and impracticable to 
carry on such feedings on a very large 
scale. Aside from costs and results, it is 
impracticable because the facilities for plac- 
ing of adequate food over extensive and re- 
mote areas, where and when it is needed, 
are completely lacking. 


completely 


5. The acquisition of winter deer yards 
by the State in itself is no solution to the 
main problem, though the purchase of these 
areas with better regulations would un- 
doubtedly be a desirable step in deer range 
Management. 


6. The whole matter of deer range man- 
agement is in an uncertain and speculative 
Stage. However, the opinions are often ad- 
vanced that the answers lie in controlled 
burning, the planting of cedar or other food 
plants, the planting of cover on summer 


range where cover is needed to hold the 
deer in the winter, selective or rotational 


cutting to stimulate food growth, and other 
Manipulations of the land. Possibilities for 
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the direct management of the deer’s environ- 
ment seem promising, but whether some- 
thing of value along these lines can be de- 
veloped for deer is yet to be seen. 


7. It should be clear that if we have wide- 
spread overbrowsing in the winter deer 
yards accompanied by heavy starvation 
losses, there is an overpopulation of deer 
relative to the winter food supply. Since 
this is generally the case in northern Wis- 
consin and parts of central Wisconsin, it fol- 
lows that a reduction of the surplus within 
the limits of the present carrying capacity 
of the range is the only way of preventing 
starvation losses and the further deteriora- 
tion of the range. 

Without herd reduction neither artificial 
nor natural range improvement is possible. 
The important thing is that the surplus re- 
duction by hunting comes before the total 
reduction from browse depletion and starva- 
tion. The object of herd control is not to 
see how much of the population can be re- 
duced but to keep it as high as it can be 
sustained. Where the deer herd is balanced 
off at a reasonably stable level, it will never 
have to drop unnecessarily low. Those who 
recommend herd reduction where needed 
stress two things in particular—preventing 
the areas still in comparatively fair condi- 
tion from reaching the low point of browse 





Just aS we were going to press we learned 
that Wisconsin had a season on both sexes 
but during separate seasons. Incomplete _ re- 
ports indicate that over 100,000 deer were killed 
in Wisconsin during the past season. Complete 
returns will not be available until after the 
February Ist deadline for hunter’s reports. The 
reduction in the deer herd, however, was said 
to be short of that needed to conserve deer 
food and forest plantations. 

Despite the heavy deer kill, hun acci- 
dents were reported fewer than in previous 
years. 





growth and deer yield, and the rebuilding 
of the range that is already browsed-out. 
Fortunately the sportsman’s desire and abil- 
ity to hunt makes deer population control 
possible and practical. Each year there is a 
harvestable crop of deer produced. A sub- 
stantial portion of the total annual crop is 
surplus which must be removed when and 
where it exists, and the best method of re- 
moval is by the sportsmen’s shooting of the 
surplus. 

8. It seems that the best results will come 
from a combination of herd reduction, the 
continued cropping necessary to keep the 
herd in balance with its food supply, and 
range management experiments, followed by 
range management, if feasible. 

Officials also feel that because of the com- 
paratively slow growth of browse species, 
especially when they once have been stunted, 
immediate recovery in the very bad yards 
cannot be expected. No matter what 
measures are found to reduce the population 
sufficiently in those most critical places, it 
will take several years for some of them 


‘to show any substantial improvement. In the 


near future, very little improvement could 
be expected if all deer yards were as void 
of food growth as the worst 25%, but it is 
hoped that at least a third of the deer yards 
can be prevented from reaching the browsed- 
out stage. 

It is the aim of constructive management 
to prevent the better deer yards from be- 
coming worse and to get an improvement in 
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the poorer areas, to alleviate starvation 
losses, range damage, and to manage the 
deer so that the range of Wisconsin can 
support a reasonable abundance of deer, not 
for one year but for many years to come. 


Citizen’s Committee 

We mentioned previously a majority re- 
port of the Citizen’s Committee selected to 
study the problem in the field, but we should 
like briefly to tell you more about its func- 
tions because we are firmly convinced that 
some of our Pennsylvania problems can be 
more effectively solved through such co- 
operative alliances. The Wisconsin commit- 
tee, headed by Prof. Aldo Leopold, and com- 
prising eight additional citizens, wanted to 
see conditions ‘in the raw’ so to speak, and 
if the motion picture referred to earlier is 
any example of their determination to do 
that very thing, then we cannot help feeling 
that ultimately the difficulties of the con- 
servation department, the sportsmen, and 
the deer themselves will be satisfactorily 
ironed out. The committee’s report, which 
is hereinafter set forth, bespeaks an intelli- 
gent approach. In summation it reads: 

The committee fully realized the condition 
of the herd and realized also that it must 
be reduced to stop winter starvation and 
overbrowsing on the range. They made 
the following suggestions: 

“We see no remedy except to reduce the 
deer herd to what the yards can carry 
without losing their good natural winter 
food plants. 

“We are convinced that artificial feeding 
without herd-reduction is no remedy, for it 
does not relieve the overdraft on natural 
food plants. States which have tried feed- 
ing report that it does not relieve over- 
browsing and may aggravate it. 

“Artificial feeding of deer is different 
from artificial feeding of birds, for the lat- 
ter has no effect on the future supply of 
natural bird foods. 

“The present starvation of fawns is not 
reducing the herd. Only the removal of 
does can do so. It is not practicable to dis- 
tinguish does from other antlerless deer in 
setting open seasons. 

“How much to reduce the herd must vary 
locally with the degree of present over- 
population. The practical question is whether 
a single antlerless deer season in the over- 
stocked counties is in danger of over-re- 
ducing the herd. There are probably more 
than half a million deer in Wisconsin. The 
total number of deer tags sold to deer 
hunters has not exceeded 120,000. We con- 
clude that every deer hunter could take an 
antlerless deer for at least one season, and 
perhaps for several seasons, before a suffi- 
cient reduction will have been made. We 
conclude that no danger of an over-reduc- 
tion exists, provided the antlerless deer 
season be restricted to overpopulated coun- 
ties. 

“We conclude that the reforestation pro- 
gram is increasingly jeopardized, and in 
some spots is already nullified by excess 
deer.” 

As we said before, we have attempted to 
cover only the highlights in this analysis, 
and we are afraid we included more than 
necessary. Nonetheless we feel that it is 
to:our advantage to look at the other fel- 
low’s difficulties once in a while for by so 
doing we may find some way out of ours, 
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Land Classification as a Technique in Wildlife Management 


WILDLIFE PRACTICES AND LAND CLASSES — 
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Marsh areas such as shown here are another example of Class VIII land which is 


primarily useful for the production of wildlife crops. 


In this instance fur-bearers and 


waterfowl are the most valuable harvest to which this land is adapted. 


Crop I land includes much of our best cropland. 
in or, without special conservation practices although good farm management is 
required. 





It can be maintained continuously 


(Continued from page 17) ° 


Of course, there are many localities in 
which land may not be as completely utilized 
as indicated by a classification according to 
use capabilities. Such a classification deter- 
mines the most intensive use to which par- 
cels of land can be subjected without waste 
of the land resource. Social and economic 
conditions always influence use of land. Al- 
though much of New England is Class II and 
Class III land, capable of producing culti- 
vated crops, it is now most profitably main- 
tained in pasture and forest, because tilled 
crops from these lands cannot now compete 
with similar products from even richer crop 
lands like those of the Middle West. Thus 
the wooded hills of Massachusetts were once 
four-fifths in farm land, and the grass cov- 
ered valleys of Vermont once grew so much 
wheat that Vermont was known as the Bread 
Basket of the Revolution. 


Just as broad decisions relating to land 
management may rest on economic factors 
of a regional nature, so use of smaller par- 
cels of land will be subject to like influences, 
The wildlife manager must determine the 
advisability of investing his efforts on land 
that, while potentially productive of wild- 
life, cannot under existing conditions be eco- 
nomically so managed. Cost and demand 
should dictate the extent to which each land 
class should be modified for wildlife pro- 
duction just as they influence production of 
any other crop. 

Summarily, the gist of this paper is: The 
classification of land has been developed 
gradually in the United States, culminating 
in a classification according to use capabili- 
ties which is applicable to operating units 
of rural land, such as individual farms and 
ranches. Wise use of land is predicated upon 
such a classification which determines the 
most intensive use to which each parcel of 
land is adapted in accordance with its per- 
manent productiveness. Thus some areas are 
adapted to intensive cultivation, others to 
less intensive cropping. Some lands can be 
used safely only when they are covered with 
permanent vegetation, as pasture or wood- 
land, and still other areas are adapted to 
none of these uses but are most productive 
of a wildlife crop. For productive manage- 
ment of the latter areas the wildlife tech- 
nician, along with the land operator, has full 
responsibility. 

Some areas best managed for wildlife, as 
ponds, field borders, and hedgerows, occur 
within many land classes and afford the wild- 
life manager an opportunity to modify even 
intensively cultivated areas for wildlife wel- 
fare. Only by a knowledge of the land and 
the uses to which it is best adapted can any 
land management technician—farmer, agro- 
nomist, agricultural engineer, forester, range 
manager, or biologist—hope to be successful 
with the manipulation of the products of 
the land, of which wildlife is one. Thus it 
seems that the wildlife manager can expect 
to produce permanent results only when he 
considers, along with costs involved and de- 
mand for what he produces, the adaptabili- 
ties of the land, the rightful place of wildlife 
improvements on different kinds of land, and 
the most effective manner by which he can 
correlate his recommendations with those of 
others who work upon the land. 
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in Pursuit of Beavers” - - 7 


up on our various belongings. Meanwhile, 
threatening clouds of rain had drifted in 
across the sky and darkness was hastening 
on. I waited and waited patiently for Joe 
and the protector to return. Then, as the 
rain commenced to fall in earnest, as the 
black pallor of nightfall settled over the 
woods, my buddy and the officer arrived and 
I asked Crosvelt quite promptly whether he 
had found any fish. 


“Yes indeed, a number of them; it’s too 
bad they perished the way they did.” 


Rain was coming down in torrents again 
and it was so bleak and dreary the weather 
wasn’t fit even for a worthless dog to be out 
in. The car was started up and we went 
thumpety-thump over the old and rotted 
wooden ties of the abandoned tramroad that 
coursed in the direction of the White Oak 
camp some distance further up at the head- 
waters of Corbin. At intervals sharp flashes 
of lightning lighted up our path and that 
helped us to hold the road. The rain was so 
dense we could hardly see more than a few 
feet ahead at times. Finally, we reached our 
destination. My bedding, cooking utensils 
and other paraphernalia were unloaded and 
shortly afterwards I watched Joe pull away 
and vanish in the darkness. 

Crosvelt, Gallagher and the third chap, 
whose name I have forgotten, warmed up a 
few minutes and then they, too, got in their 
car. I watched until the last flickering red 
of the tail-light faded in the pitch black of 
the night. 

Then I retired but I couldn’t help thinking 
of the aggressive attitude of those new ar- 
rivals. Certainly, they had no ideas of 
sportsmanship in their blood. I had tried to 
reason with them, but to no avail. My de- 
sire to spend the night with them was pru- 
dently right. I wanted to prove to them that 
we could compromise. 

At the gray dawn of the following morn- 
ing I was up as usual and made the rounds 
of the trapline. My would-be competitors 
were still out in the beaver habitat and I 
noted that they limited their trap-setting to 
the confines of the beaver colony that lived 
right in the neighborhood of the camp. They 
weren’t so hot as trappers, and my prompt 
assumption was that they made a mistake 
in ousting me so hastily and without just 
cause. I could have helped them now. I 
could have shown them how to improve on 
their sets, and I would have done just that 
had they played the game right with me. I 
conceived an idea. For several minutes I 
watched rather amusedly as they stumbled 
around in their efforts to make a job of 
planting the steel and then, at the oppor- 
tune moment, I spoke to them kindly: 
“Fellows, I'll guarantee you one thing for 
sure; you won’t get any beavers here.” And 
you should have seen the blinks in their 
eyes. 

After lunch I went over my line again 
and gathered up all traps except the very 
best bets in the way of sets and then came 
back by the camp of my would-be rivals 
and planted traps thickly everywhere to 
fulfill my promise. I did it so cleverly there 
was no room for argument or interference. 

Joe came in on Tuesday morning. I told 
him what I had done and he was pleased to 
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(Continued from page 15) 





Adult beaver. 


learn that I was giving the boys a dose of 
their own medicine. It was necessary that 
the kid brother go back to town the same 
day so he departed and that left me to shift 
for myself. 

Nothing eventful occurred on the following 
day but on Thursday, late in the afternoon, 
my conceited friends packed up, with nothing 
to show the folks back home. Their depar- 
ture over the rough and hard forest roads 
that led back to civilization and brighter 
lights must have been quite doleful and 
gloomy in defeat. By their conspicuous ab- 
sence from the woods the quietude that fol- 
lowed only added to the loneliness of the 
deserted forest, and in passing by the stilled, 
woodland hunting lodge that was now cold 
with emptiness a feeling of regret ran 
through me. Although I was sure that our 
misunderstandings were only of a trivial 
nature somehow or other I couldn’t help 
thinking about it now; but there was the 
certainty that time heals all wounds and 
even in this case there was a great deal of 
consolation in the thought that man is of a 
condoning nature and that all was forgiven. 

I stayed in the woods another week. The 


weather turned cold again and it was miser- 
ably uncomfortable during a few of those 
nights even with the stove fire going full. 

Since then, ten years ago, things have 
changed materially in the old beaver haunts 
and the adjacent Black Moshannon country. 
The old Farm Road that impeded our move- 
ments enroute to beaver land has been re- 
placed with a new, hard-surfaced speedway; 
the place where the old homestead stood, 
where we encountered heavy snowdrifts, is 
now a modern mile-long airport, one of the 
finest in the country; the head-water terri- 
tories are grown up amidst a profusion of 
thousands of young and thrifty pine trees, 
and even the old tramroad, as well as other 
log roads of the days of yore, have been con- 
verted into graded, modern dirt roads , that 
make travel comparatively easy. Shield’s 
Dam was wiped out by the high flood waters 
of 1936. Beavers, meanwhile, continue to 
inhabit the waters of Corbin and Six Mile 
Runs and I am sure that they, as well as 
their progeny, will continue to prosper and 
fare well under the prudent, protective poli- 
cies of the Game Commission in the years 
to come. 








DID YOU SEND IN YOUR 
GAME KILL REPORT? 
IT WAS DUE JANUARY 15 
































































Invasion from 


In 1940 my records for early nests found 
in Chester County, Pa., list the following in 
chronological order: 


Great horned owl .._.3 eggs..February 17 
Oe ee 5 eggs..... March 29 
Mourning dove ....... 2 eggs...... April 9 
Long-eared owl ....... 4 eggs...... April 10 
ETON: Scan caw ino 5 eggs...... April 12 
Red-shouldered hawk .4 eggs...... April 20 
Turkey vulture ....... 2 eggs...... April 26 
Cooper’s hawk ........ 4 eggs...... April 29 
NS Wha ic sane 3 eggs....... May 2 
Purple grackle ........ Gane May 2 
White-breasted 

|e Sp ee |. May 2 


From New Hampshire, about 370 miles 
north of the locality just mentioned, in 
country similar to that of Pennsylvania’s 
Poconos, I recorded in 1941 the nesting of: 


SE GENE cacncnds ake ae April 12 
Ee ee ee April 12 
ee er i. ee April 22 
Robin ....:....mest finished...... April 25 
Pine siskin ......... building...... April 27 
Hairy woodpecker ....4 eggs....... May 3 
Pileated woodpecker ..3 eggs....... May 18 


Other early nests, not appearing in these 
lists, that may be found in the non-moun- 
tainous districts of Pennsylvania are the 
Phoebe’s (look under any country bridge in 
late April for the bulky mossy-green cup), 
the song sparrow’s (low, thick bushes, 
hedges, high grass, often right in your own 
back yard) and the cardinal’s (a loosely 
constructed nest in a dense clump of honey- 
suckle). 

Returning birds have always been a symbol 
of happiness, or better times to come. 
member the haunting hopefulness of the 
great song of a year ago, “There'll Be Blue- 
birds Over The White Cliffs of Dover”? Al- 
though scientifically incorrect (bluebirds do 
not occur in England), it is a lovely air that 
caused hope to stir in the hearts of thou- 
sands. 

Keep watch for the bird travellers this 


Food Habits of the Black Bear 


Comparatively few plant species produce 
food that is available to bears during the late 
fall, winter, and early spring. At present, 
four groups of plants in Pennsylvania are 
sufficiently abundant and productive to pro- 
vide food over much of the bear range dur- 
ing the dormant months, these being the 
oaks, beech, apples and grapes. The oaks 
and beech are by far the most important, 
but the beech is a very unstable producer, 
and the oaks do not produce heavily each 
year. At one time the chestnut probably 
filled the gap, particularly in years when 
beechnuts and acorns were scarce. 

Apples are an important food, especially 
when they carry the load through years of 
unfavorable production of other species. 
Apple trees are found throughout Pennsyl- 
vania forests, along old logging roads and 
around abandoned homesteads. The trees 
along the trails and roads originated from 
seeds of apple cores thrown to the side by 
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(Continued from page 7) 





Red-winged Blackbird. 


Spring; welcome them with scattered food. 
For, besides coming up here on household 
business of their own, the birds save farmers 
and gardeners millions of dollars worth of 
crops every year by destroying such pests 


as insects, caterpillars, mice and weed seeds, 
They are truly the policemen of the air (and 
have no tickets for the annual ball to sell.) 
Grackle, robin, bluebird, song sparrow or 
red-wing—which will YOU see first? 





There is nothing like sticking up for your 
own club. When K. G. Miller, Secretary 
of the Northampton Rod and Gun Club, 
Glencoe, Pa., read a news account of the fox 
hunting activities of the Warren Field and 
Stream Club recently he felt it was about 
time to sing the laurels of his own group, 
and rightly so. In the first place the North- 
ampton association is giving free member- 
ships to all its boys in the armed forces for 
the duration. And in the second place in- 
dividual members are accounting for a few 
foxes, too. Two of them succeeded in getting 
more than fifty in about six weeks, not 
mentioning weasels, minks and other preda- 





This little fellow doesn’t need to worry about 


food habits. He’s a bottle baby. 





tors. And secretary Miller says “Don’t be 
surprised if we soon pass the 75 mark. We 
can’t get together for mass hunts like some 
of the other clubs because our members are 
too widely scattered, but individually we're 
doing our share.” 


Talk about sportsmen’s associations em- 
barking on civic endeavors. The Brush 
Valley Association recently held a square 
dance in its club house which netted over 
$100, all of which was turned over to the 
local Infantile Paralysis Fund. That’s the 
old spirit. 


(Continued from page 9) 


woods workers during earlier logging oper- 
ations. Pennsylvania has many areas of 
beech that will begin to produce nuts in a 
few years. As the years go by, greater 
crops of beech mast will be produced during 
favorable mast years. To a small degree, 
this can also be said for the oaks. Grape 
and apple production will probably decline 
unless released because such species are 
crowded out by climax forest species. (On 
Game Commission lands much release cutting 
is being done to avoid this very thing.) 

Wild cherries appear to be the most im- 
portant summer food of bears in Pennsyl- 
vania, and foresters should consider the 
cherry as an important forest tree, not neces- 
sarily for its timber value, but because it is a 
part of a balanced biotic community, The 
bear is only one species that utilizes the 
cherry. Many other mammals and scores 
birds get part of their sustenance from this 
source. 
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History of Ringneck 
(Continued from page 11) 


‘Nature made Bucks a ringneck county.’ Mr. 
Fretz stated. 


“The ringnecks thrived in all the open 
parts of the county, except among the 
boulders in the vast Trap Rock section, 
where the birds bred in captivity, for some 
years could not be induced to remain; but 
Mr. Fretz overcame this by planting trios of 
wild birds from other parts of the county, 
and they held on and increased in numbers. 


“As to details on the ringnecks in Blair 
county, I refer to those premier sportsmen 
and naturalists Harry A. McGraw, and Harry 
P. Hays, should they care to contribute chap- 
ters on this topic. After the disappearance 
of the wild pigeons, and the scarcity, due to 
lack of proper conditions, of ruffed grouse 
and quail, Bucks county sportsmen were 
ready for a new type of game. They wanted 
the ringneck amply supplied, as it has since 
been in Blair and Clinton counties. 


“Probably what was the last wild pigeon 
in Pennsylvania was shot in Monroe county, 
October 23, 1895. The last wild pigeon in 
Bucks county was one of or a descendant 
of 11 captured as stool pigeons and flyers by 
Amos Carson, of Buckingham, the last of 


Wildlife Con 


range predators will have very little effect 
upon the security of its members. If, on 
the other hand, a population is much greater 
than the carrying capacity of its range the 
excess will be rendered vulnerable to a 
number of natural factors which will tend to 
remove them. Predators are but one of 
these factors. From all of the facts at hand, 
it is evident that the time and money so 
often spent on ineffectual “vermin control” 
campaigns would be of infinitely more bene- 
fit to any species of wildlife if it were spent 
on efforts to improve food and cover con- 
ditions for that species. 

Under certain conditions some control may 
have to be exercised over predators. It 
certainly would be difficult to convince the 
farmer who has been steadily loosing his 
chickens to some species of predatory ani- 
mal that he shouldn’t take stern steps to 
stop the depredations. That isn’t the same 
as saying that all kinds of predators should 
be killed indiscriminately. We have been 
doing that for some time. In spite of the 
fact that we have known for a long time that 
most of our hawks and owls are beneficial 
as far as their food habits are concerned 
we continue to persecute these birds with- 
out hesitation. We haven’t, that is the most 
of us haven’t, taken the time, or put forth 
the effort, to learn one hawk from another, 
to learn friend from foe. Local conditions 
do, of course, occasionally arise when some 
control measures are necessary but we must 
not assume that such conditions are gen- 
eral or that they are justification for the 
widespread persecution of predatory species. 

As far as predatory species are concerned 
there can be very little doubt but that 
man’s economic considerations will always 
be paramount. There are, of course, other 
values, much less tangible, which must also 

given some consideration. There are 
folks who enjoy seeing a hawk circling high 
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the old pigeon trappers of Bucks county, who 
folded up his nets about 1880, because of 
the growing scarcity of the birds. He kept 
11 birds in captivity for many years, partly 
in the hope that the vast flocks would re- 
turn, partly out of sentiment; but when only 
one was left he released it, in or around 1890. 

“This bird, an eye-witness has said, de- 
spite its long life in a cage ‘went like a 
bullet as soon as it was out, and as far as 
could be seen, travelled at the same swift 
pace.” On the Loyalsock creek, near Mon- 
toursville, a flock of wild pigeons were long 
kept caged for similar reasons, but the last, 
according to records, was killed by a cat 
which in some manner entered the cage on 
New Year’s Eve, 1908.” 


Hunting Scene 
(Continued from page 12) 


a hill from whence the well water was piped 
down to the house. It was perfect cover 
for rabbit and pheasant, but the two were 
so engrossed in their talk the hunter never 
even noticed. 

All this time, during the walk through 
the barnyard and across the meadow, the 
girl’s eyes were shining with mischief. Fin- 
ally, she broke into a merry laugh. 


servation... 


in the air just as much as the sportsman 
enjoys that sudden, explosive, whir of wings 
as a covey of quail takes wing. There are 
those among us who enjoy the beauty of the 
egret as much as the fisherman enjoys 
catching a big bass. More and more, we are 
coming to attach esthetic, educational, and 
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The hunter was puzzled. “What,” he de- 
manded, “are you laughing at?” 
“You forgot your dog,” the girl chided, 

. and your gun. . .” 

It was the hunter’s turn to laugh. 
“That,” he said, “is what YOU think?” 
He took her arm and they walked on 
across a soft carpet of bright leaves and 
soft, swishing grass. 


“ 


JOHNNY SNEAKUM 


The honest trapper, sportsmanly, 
Selects his trap-line trail, 

He sets each trap so skillfully, 
He knows it cannot fail. 


But long before his perfect set 
Some furry foot can snap, 
Johnny Sneakum comes along, 
And Johnny steals the trap. 


Johnny should be hunted down, 
His name should be made known, 
He is the human skunk who lifts 
The traps he does not own. 


Johnny should be photographed, 
In brand-new prison clothes, 
With a pair of handcuffs on his wrists, 
And a steel trap on his nose. 
—F. Judson Sewall 


(Continued from page 10) 


inspirational values to wildlife. That should 
go a long way toward thwarting some of our 
otherwise destructive tendencies. No species 


of wildlife existing today, predator or other- 
wise, should be sacrificed as were the pas- 
senger pigeon, the 
Carolina paroquet. 


heath hen, and the 





Great Horned Owls can be a serious menace to wildlife when they are abundant locally. 
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Big Game Feeding vs Forest 


Fires 
(Continued from page 13) 


Amateur axmen are likely to injure or 
damage a tree trunk when attempting to 
cut limbs with an axe. Don’t leave long 
stubs on a trunk; that produces knots in 
lumber. Don’t cut everything; both you 
and the deer may wish to return another 
time. Let us bear in mind that as our 
forests reach maturity and are harvested 
both lumber and browse are provided. 

One more suggestion. There are scores 
of acres of forest land in this Forest District 
(but not on State Forest) now in process 
of being stripped for coal. Why not see 
what can be done about planting these bar- 
ren areas with a forage suitable for deer? 
I feel quite sure most owners would not 
object, if properly approached. Hundreds of 
thousands of natural forest trees have been 
planted successfully on such strippings in 
other parts of the state. 

May I, in closing, leave with you this 
thought, expressed in a letter received by 
me not so long ago from one of the most 
successful hunters and trappers in this sec- 
tion, now overseas: “I have been in a good 
many of the states and ours is still superior 
to my way of thinking. I feel satisfied that 
many of our Pennsylvania boys will, before 
the end of this conflict, become aware of 
the fact that our fish, game and forests have 
been everlastingly abused, altho it did take 
a mess of this nature to realize what a fine 
place of recreation we have and how 
wonderful it could be with full cooperation 
instead of those everlasting game killers, 
fish hogs and fire bugs. I feel sure that the 
cooperation in regard to fish, game and the 
forests will be greater after the war than 
ever before. So do your best until we re- 
turn to give you a real hand.” 


U. S. Hunting and Fishing Licenses 
Over 16,000,000 

Despite wartime restrictions, hunting li- 
cense holders during the 1942-43 season 
numbered 8,049,537, according to a prelimi- 
nary report of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
The revenue derived by the States from the 
sale of these licenses amounted to $13,455,636. 

Based on reports received from 44 States, 
plus estimates for the four remaining States 
from which reports have not been received 
so far, these figures represent a decrease of 
441,301, or only 5.2 percent, in the number 
of license holders, and 3.2 percent in revenue 
received, as compared with the 1942 figures. 

That 8,035,076 fishing licenses were sold 
to anglers during the fiscal year 1943 is in- 
dicated from reports collected by the Service 
from 43 States, plus estimates for the five 
States that have not yet reported. This is a 
decrease of 388,142, or 4.6 percent, as com- 
pared to the 8,423,218 angling license holders 
for the previous year. The revenue from 
the 1943 fishing licenses was $10,032,852, a de- 
cline of 6.5 percent from 1942. 

According to a previous report, hunters 
who harvested the wild game crop during 


the 1942-43 hunting season took 255,404,000 ; 


pounds of usable meat. 





The frigate, or man-o’-war, bird is really 
a pirate. He robs other fish-eating birds of 
their catches. 
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THE FAMILY OF A. HUNTER, ESQUIRE—EPISODE NO. 35 





I CANT GO HUNTING 


1} IT CAN READ 





ANYMORE UNTIL. NEXT 
SEASON BUT ANYWAY 








A BY GOLLY, T HEARD 
A NOISE.wILL STAY 
QUIET HERE AND 


|| ABOUT IT! 


SEE WHAT'S COMING! 
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BOYOBOY’ HERE'S WHERE 
I GET THE HONOR OF 
BAGGING THE BIGGEST 
DEER EVER SEEN 











HOLY SMOKES! THAT'S 
_ATHE BIGGEST DEER 


— Ct Ever SAW IN it 
ut MY LIFE? v 
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cae UP ARCHIE. IT DOGGONIT, WOMAN, an 








IT's TIME FOR SHOOK MY ARM AND MADE 
DINNER / s— ME Missa. THE CHANCE <a PSYCHIATRIST 
71|OF ALIFETIME MISSED G41, GETS HERE 

BECAUSE OF YOUR. ag J! 
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THE ATTACK 























